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Problem Area : The rural curriculum contains few electives or alternative 
schooling patterns* Instructional material is not irrelevant to rural 
resources or experiences of rural students. At the same time,. s,pe.cial 
learning facilities, supplies and equipment. are limited. ' Rural schools 
iieed to take advantage of their smiall size and provide learning experiences 
which utilize their environment and fill the particular needs :and interests - 
of tKeir students. Objective ; The ob^g^tive is to assist rural .schools 
prdvide an appropriate curriculum which Jls option-filled, self-enhancing • 
and career oriented. Strategy : ^ The' Laboratory will: (1) design and develop 
specifications and production guidelines for appropriate rural curriculum, 
(2) engineer . and produce protptypic curriculum materials that fit this. , ^ 
design and specifications and (3) »evelop a systeiji for -training teachers * * 
to develop and utilize this type of curriculum materials. Expected 
Outcomes ; The curriculum being designed will allow a student to pursue 
*^oals that are meaningful Jx) him. These materials will be used in ways 
that encourage student decision making capabilities. 
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Problem Area ; The services which support agencies provided to rural schools 
tend to be inadequate and overly prescriptive^ Teacher traiTling institutions 
have not considered special rural needs and circumstances in designing 
pi^ograms. Assistance needs* to be provided to these agencies to help 'them 
better meet rural needs* Objective : The objective is to prepare field * 
services consultants from such support agencfes as state departments of 
education and intermediate education districts to fill leadership and 
service functions wl>ich support' improvement efforts by rural communities.' 
Strategy ; 'The Laboratory will*:' (1) develop a system for training personnel 
in support agencies to be effective consultants to inquiring rural school ^ 
systems and (2) develop materials to support the work of the^e consultants 
in rufaJL areas. Expected Outcomes : Personnel from state and intermediate 
agencies will det^lop Appropriate consultant skills in such areas as 
systematic planning and problem solving. Their subsequent work with rural 
schools will encourage local initiative, • " 
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OVERVIEW AND MATRIX 

FJllowing is, a brief overview of the Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory's Rural Educsition Program proposal for improving rural educa- 

tion in America during the next five years. This proposed program i6 

called :T The Rural Futures Development (RFD), Strategies, The purpose of 

these strategies is. to help rural citizens, educators and students more 

nearly realize the great potential that is. theirs because of their 

., * ■ ■* 

humaneness, their unique rural rfesemrces and advanced knowledge and 

technology. 

» • ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

The problems related to rural education are difficult to characterr- 

" ' / 

ize because of t;he diversity found in rural America. Rural poverty^ 
not always the root^f the problems, because rural areas are not uni- 
formly backward and eco^iomically deprived. The problems cannot be 

* . ■ , 

related exclusively to racial and cultural differences, despite a 
significant^ rural popul^tiph. of Indians, Chicarios, Southern blacks and 
low- income Caucasians. Nor are. the rural residents' ideologies, 
attitudes and oriientations toward change an(J education uniformly differ- 
*ent from the rest of society. ^ 

Given such diversity, Aiow is one to characterize the rural envj^on- 
ment and related problem^? Furthermore, what are the chatacteristics 

of rural schools? * 

- ^ 

First, and perhaps most significantly, rural can be characterize4 
by the setting in which it occurs, i:e., it takes place in villages, 
towns and surrounding countrysides which have small and/or dispersed 
populations, absence or deficiency o£ many public facilities arid 
services, relatively weak governmental -structures, a scarcity of local 

leadership and. expertise, little loca^L control over media and a 

. ■ * ' ■ 



conservative attitude .about change (President's National Advisory 
Conunissiiijn on Rural Poverty, 1967). 

Secondly, job opportunities in rural areas are, at best, scarce. 
While some petsons are able to 'commute ^o nonrural jobs, many families 
hav^ had to leave their rural residences to find employment. In addi- 
tion, most graduates of rural schools must go elsewhere for educatidn 
and job opportunities (President's National Advisory Commissfion on 
Rural Poverty, 1967). - . 

A third major factor is that many of the major decisions which 

affect rural communities are made beyond the yillage or county bounda- 

ries by agencies whose policies and procedures are developed on a 

regional, state or national level, but 'whose programs have penetrated 

■ --i , ■ ■ 

rural communities. Even when ont or more local individuals control some 

af the power, change. is slow to occur. -The unusual overlap in life * o 

spa^ea Within a small community generates pressure to remain within the 



eco^iomic and social norms created by everyonelchowing everyone^els^ 
This too often results in acquiescence to the wishes of a few powerful 



persons (Hughes and Spence, 1971). 



J 

^ Thus, the problems of rural educTation derive their uniquenes.s from 
the characteristics of the environment in which* it operates. Another 
set of characteristics, related specifically to educatidn, clearly 
differentiate rural education from nonrural education. 
' School enrollments are small 

m Student backgrounds, interests and abilities are widely diverse 
• Curriculum alternatives in the schools are limited 
• # Career, development opportunities within the schopls arid 
communities are narrow 



• The most readily available learning resources are related to ' 

agriculture, mining and lumbering and the out-of-doors 

■ ... J \ 
• • i • ■ " _ . 

The life-space of students, educators and citizens has 

considerable and' frequenj: overlap 

• . The school system *'is limited in size of staff, support services 

student enrollment' and. total budget , even though it is often 
large in geographical size . ^ . • \ 

• The school system is a relatively insignificant and often 
ignored subsection of a much larger educational decision-making 
system that includes Intermediate districts, staj/e education^ 
agencies and. the U. S. Office of Education^ 

;■• • Citizens, educators and students have little opportunity and 
few channels for influencing the schools* curriculum policies , 
instructional practices and operating procedures 
Operating within these problems aud limitations, and without ade- 
quate resources or training to capitalize upon the potential strengths 
of smallnes^i, jlarge numbers bf rural students have received and ^re now 
receiving an ineffective and Inappropriate vducation.^ Such a situation- 
is generally viewed as reflecting the limitatiotis inherent in a rural 
setting and one about which nothing can be done* 

The Laboratory takes a different view, however, and believes that 
a rural renaissance, led by rural .people, is imperative^ — and possible. 
Four sources were used to develop the Laboratory's vision of the 
potential for improvement in <rural e^ducation: (1) Lessons from past 
attempts to reform rural education? (2) A perspective on human and 
institutional potential; (3) A set of values to which ife>st-,4sj^ricans 
proclaim allegiance and commitment , called the tenets of^ democracy ; and 

: ^ ' ■ • ■ . * " 

i ■ ' ■ • . 
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.(4). A^ense of the present , . derived from the psychology of human be- 
havior ^ and learning and made clearer by recent applications of social 
psychological research within industry. THese^^ur sources yielded a 
set of principles from which a general strategy and a generic learning 
and change process model were construcLed\ ^ 
. * The model was applied 'to three important components of the total ^ 
rural education scene and descriptions were developed of (a) an ideal 
community participation environment, (b) an Ideal school decisioxt'^making 
environment and Xc) an ideal student learning environment • Because 
rural education operates as a subsystem of a much larger education ^ 
system, the mp^el also was applied to (d) on-site services of support 
agencies, such as state etjucation agencies and intermediate districts, 
resultinjg in an explication af an ideal support agencies leadership and 

service environment • These descriptions of the ideal conditions for 

' • ■ ' , \ ' ' ' ' 

rural education are, briefly,- as follows: (a) Rural communities: 



Channels and" procedures are ayailabfal^o ensure that all citizens may 
participate in making the decisions that affect their lives; citizens 
liAve opportunities to acquire compejtence for effective involvement; 
(b) Rural Schools: educators are systematically involved^with students 
and citizens in the processes of Inquiry and self-renewal regarding the 
operations of the school as an institution; (c) 'iL.earnlng environments: 
practice is provided fot decisionmaking and decision execution in 
transactions with the real world; access is provJtltB^l to resources whiph 
the 'students need for efficient acquiring of the information and , 
competencies that will satisfy their decis:Lon-maklng and decision- 
executing requirements, thus gaining more opportunity to meet their 
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potential; .;.(cl) External support services: representatives encourage . 

and facilitate local initiative and participation in educational improve- 

' ^ ■ ■ • . 

ment . 

When the current r.ural educational scene is viewed "in light of these 
ideal condition^, it appears that there are a i^umber o£ critical educa- 
tional needs. \ -r />< 

m Trained ch^li^ agehts to help cbJ^ni ties organize » acquire skills 
and engage in feystejn^t^.c, change processes ; ^ 

• Materials tp help members of rural communities participate 
effectively in identifying, analyzing and .solving local 
problems • 

Search and information-linking stratejgies to help communities 
utilize knowledge and other, resources « • • . 

• Educational consultants to help rural schools organize and 
become skilled in inquiry 

JB Clinical centers to train rural schools administrators 

• '■ . ■ • , 

Models for organizing inquiry tean(is to appropriately involve 
citizens, students and -e^ucatgrs \ <> # , . 

Guidelines to identify school ' probloms ^ assess staff competen- 
cies, design and complate data collection and make decisions 
Curriculum to alloy students to pursue goals. that are meaning- 
ful to them • , , 
Instruction to encourage decision-making and decision-executing 
competence on the part of the learner and to facilitAte learning 
Learning settings tp facilitate movement and nurture diversity 
Training in skills for state agency and Intermediate district 
personnel to help local district perspnnel 
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^ m Progratiis^by support agencies to encourage local initiative 

These needS:. revolve around the processes, structures and skills 
that allow rural people, young and old, to gain a greater measure of 
control over their lives and theiti. educational institutions. *The major 
concern, then, is to create in rural school systems and communities the 
capability for systematic change which provides rural students with more 
appropriate and effective learning experiences, so that- they are able 
to gain control over their lives and ^heir destiny. * - ' 

/ To answer this major concern, the Northwest Regio.nal Educational , 

J ^ ^ - ■ ■ ''"r ' * 

Laboratory proposes to initiate foui: closely related strategies: the* 

, ' ■ . * ' ! ■ 

Community-Cfentered Rural Fututes Developinent Strategy the School- 

Centered* Rural^ Futures Development Strategy; thV Learneif*-Center^d Rural 

Development Strategy. (A description of each stratep:v is presented in 

■ - \ '\ ■ . ■ " ■ 

the body of this document i') ) , , 

A central assumption in each strategy is that an individual's 

capacity to determine personal goals and capacity for achievement can ^ 

■ ■ ' • ■ 

be enhanced by schools and communities that afe. open, flexible and 

./ . '■ • ■ ■ ' . 

* 6 elf-renewing. A second assumption is that the -four« erfVironments — 

.community, schobl, learning and support agencieB=— are overlapping and 

"* ♦ "• * 

interdependent. Openness and* freedom will not -exist for, students unlciHS 

ij also is valued for teachers; openness for teachers will npt exist 

unless it is valued arid practiced in the community and su|)ported by 

State education agencies .and intermediate districts* \ . - * 

to 

Although the long-ran^ objective is to improve learning opportuni- 
ties for rural students by Creating in rural school Systems ;'?ind communi- 
ties the capability for systemjitic and educational change, the 'more ^ 
Inne'dlate objective Is to Increase th^' capability of rural cltlss ens, . ' 
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educators* and students to participate effectively in decisions that 
affc^it -their learning arid living/' The general strategy is to develop 
products that wil^accomplish this objective,' A number of specific out- 
comes for each oAthe four strategies are expedted: 



Outcomes £fom Community-Centered RFD Strategy T „ 

!♦ By 1976, at least twenty (20) change agents wiil havja been. 

trained by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's 

personniel using the Laboratory's rural change agpnt training 

system. By 1976, the Laboratory also will have' prepared 

« ■ • • ■' 
seven (7) trainers who are not on NWREL staff. 

2. Change agents who have '(jompleted the , Laboratory's community- 
centered training system will t*xhibit a specific set of 

competencies for effective change agentry. 

^t, . ' ■»* 

3» By 1977, at^A^ast five (5) rural communities will have engaged 

^agents to help them dev^^lop patterns' of 
involvement, utilize effective processes and acquire involve- 
ment skills for dealing with local educational improvement 
issues. 

4. By 1977, five' (5) change agents will have successftjilly used 
.ifhe Laboratory's coj^jljunity-cen^er and'^gained the 

suppojft of school vadm»istrators and, scjhool boards for the 

J 

involvement of their communities in educational Improvement 
^ efforts. 



Outcomes from School-Centered RFD Strategy . . 

.1. By 1977, five (5) rural schools \rt.ll be using the La^boratory* s 
school-centered training materlals^, manuals -and guides to*^ 
V (:r eat e the conditions specified for- an "inquiry; school." 

2. Rural school faculty members who have used the school-centered* 

^' ■ ^ ■ '• . ' 

• " . ' training system will maAlf est growth in the competencies. 
•■ '.' ■ " ' ■ • ."^ ■;■ ' . ■ - ^ ' . " ■■ " 

specified for productive inquiry and "inquiry team" participa- 

• . • •-. tion. , . • ' '* .■ 

3. . Rural school administrators, who have comf«Leted the* Laboratory ' s 

school-centered training systeirf for administrators mil work 
with faculty members, students and citizens to identify 
clusters, of decisions that need to be made a'bout their^chool' 5 
operations, organize and assign inquiry teams — cpmppsed of an 
appropriate mix of educators, students and citizens- — t:o each oj 
these decision cltjsters, and administ^ratively facilitate the 
work of these i^quir^ teams "in making decisions and affecting 
the execution of their decisians. 
' '.' ■ * . - . 

Outcomes from^ Learner-Centered RFD Strategy . 

1^ By 1977, at least 60 percent of the schools and communities 
that have utilized either the Laboratory's school-centered 
strategy or community-centered strategy also will have-elected 
to modify their curri!culum and will be using the Li^bora-toi^' g 
curriculum prototypes, criteria, catalogue of appropriate 
materials and search guidelines for developing and selecting 

• curriculum materials that allow students to practice decision 

tiiaking and* decision* execution in real-life situationsr 



2. By 1977, at least 60 percent of the schools and cotamunities 
that have utilized, any of these RFD strategies will elect. to 
implement' the Laboratory Vs teacher training system^s a means 
of pro>?iding competencies needed to engage students" in life- 

^ relevant, waut-rsatisfying learning tasks so that the tasks 
* facilitate learnings important to responsible decisionmaking 
and decision execution. 

3. TeacKers who have*completed the Laboratory's learner-*centered 
training system will exhibit the specified competencies that 
are needed to facilitate growth in learners toward decision- 
making and decision-executing competence, Jj^ . 

4. Studetxls who are engaged in ventures and carri.er projects, as 

■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ » - • . ■ 

' specified in the learner-centered curriculum, will grow in 

competencies to make and execute decisions affecting their 

lives and 'will Require the familiarities, with the phenomena of 

their environment that are instrumental to these competencies. 

■ V ♦ 

Outcomes . from Supii^rt AgencvrCentered RFD Strategy r --^^ 

* ' 1. By. 1975, tw6 (2) sta^e education agencies and two (2) inter- 
mediate districts^ill elect to utilize the support agency- 
centered training system for staff members who w^jsir-as field 

" • consultants to the rural school districts^ 'irfiTOlved in any of 

the Laboratory's RFD strategies.' By 1977, five (5)^ state . 
agencies and five (5) ititermediate districts will have us.ed 
the training system. 



State education agency and intermediate district personnel who 
have completed the Laboratory *s learner-centered training * 
system will exhibit growth in the competencies specified for 
field consultants to the rural school districts involved in 
the Laboratory's RFD strategies. • 



NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL feABORATORY 

RURAL .EDUCAtlON PROGRAM - FUTURES DEVELOPMENT STRATKCJIKS 

OVERVIEW MATRIX ' 



TARGETS FOR 
INtERVENTION 



EXISTING CONDITIONS THAT 
ARE CAUSING CQ>JCERN 



CONDITIONS THAT WOUID 
FAVOR lEARNING AND CHANGE 



The partici- 
pation 
cnvirpument 
of the 
community 



1* Rural Communiticfi^ arc resistant to change 

2 » Have lofiC structures and processes that 
used to "make* them centers of self- 
determination and Jocal control 

' . ' ' ■ ■ . • 

3, Rural school system has limited tax base 

4. High incidence of overlapping life 
space of robi'denti; . 

5* Rural conimuni tics' liavo bq.en penetrilted 
by agencies ^hose .pbllcfiPS and - / . 

operating procedur^vS are determined 
outside of the Jocal communitjr 



making 
environment 
of the . 

school Bt.'iff 



The decision- 1. Rural schools. are less responsive and less 
adaptive to chango> 

•»' 

2. Emphasis i)pon .controL^and discipline, not 
learning o, 

3, Teachers often alienated from community, 
and lives of students 

r ft. Little oppyrtunity fojr professional growth 

.5« School isolated from community except for 
athletics *. 

6. Little participatory decision making 

7. Goals not clearly enunciated 

8. Lack of systematic process or atructure 
for dealing with pressures or . . 
recomroedatlons for change 
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1* Citizens engaged in systematic process of goal 
seeking, problem analysis and program 
Implementation 

2. Citizens organized to represent the concerns 
of and facilitate coitununication with every 
segment of the population • " 

^3• Citizens growing in skills pf inquiry, 
' productive group work and problem , 

solving ^ • ' . • 

'4. Citizens utilizing the services of a changeV • 
agent and the resources of other conununlties : • 
and agencies both within and outside of^ the 
nmunlty 
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1, In^ilry teams made up of faculty mpmbers, 
students and citizens organized around 
classifications of continuing decisions 



2, Faculty models decision-making and 
decision-execution behavior for 
students 

3f School provides a social setting 
that incorporates the critical 
properties of the *'real world'V social 
phenomena 

4, School as an institution nurtures 
diversity, humanness and in-life 
involvement; 

5. School faculties utilizing the services 
of , Institutional inquiry consultants. 



The -learning ^^^e rural curriculum contains few 
environment electives or alternative schooling' 
patterns » . 



of the 
student 



2. Limited number of special learning 
spaces V . 

3. Instructional material is not relevant 
to rural resources^and- in-life 
experiences of rural students 

4. Limited supplies and instructional 
equipment 

5* Few career development opportunities 

6. Overemphasis on verbal learning 

7. Small enrollment ngt xjse^ to advantage 



Students engaged in productive task's that 
are want-satisfying to the student and that 
.carry slgnif leant learn ing 

Unhampered movement of learners to 
specialized work stations, useful resources 
and into the real world outside the ' • 
classroom 

Resources of the rural environment are 
fully utilized. and supplemented by 
technology and learping materials 

Currlltulum is life-involving by 

allowing students to engage in transacj^lons 

with- the real world '.Jjf. ^ 

Teachers act in ^ "coaching*^ role to ^ 
■upport practice; facilitate learning V 
and reinforce decision-making behavior 



The leaderr 
ship and 
service 
environment 
of support 
agencies 
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1. Support agency services arc inadquate 
and overly perscrlptiye . . 

2. Teacher training institutions exercise 
monopolistic control of teachers* 
Competenciea and methods • 

3. Emphasis of state and regional leadership 
is often on regulation and inspection 

4r Local Initiative and competencies not 
encouraged 



State and regional agencies support the concept of 
local control and encourage local participation In 
decisions affecting them 

Support agencies provide help in Identifying and 
analysing problems at local level 

Tliese 'agencies provide information regarding 
alternative solutions or optional programs, 
technical^ as5iir>tanro ija planning 'Ond 
programming and tralTiing renourcc.o for' 
training local citizens and educators in 
needed new skills 
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CmnCAL NtEDS ARISING OUT OF THE DISCREPANCIES ^ ^ 
BETWEEN EXISTING CONDITIONS AND FAVORABLE 
CONDITIONS 


NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY * S < ^ 
RURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM'S FUTURES DEVELOPMENT^* 
STRATEGIES 






Heeded: 

^ !• Trained change agents to help communities 
organize 9 acqulte skills' and engage In 
■yatematlc change processes 

2* Materials to help conununltles participate 
effectively In Identifying, analyzing and 
' solving local problems ^ 

3, Search and Information-*! Inking strategies 
to help communities utilize knowledge 
and other resources 

■ - ■■ ^ V • ■ ' ■ 


1, Prepare trainers' and develop a training' ays tern for 
coonunity change agents \ 

2» Develop materials that can assist communjLty action 
teams participate effectively in the problem* 
solving process " 






Needed: 

1« Educatloxtal consultants to help rural 
school faculties organize for and become 
skilled In Inquiry 

2. Clinical centers to train ^rural school 
admlnlstrat;ors 

3. Models for organizing inquiry Jzeitms to 
appropriately involve citizens » students 
and educators 

- - * 

4* Guidelines to identify school problems, 
assess staff competencies, design and 
. complete data collection apd make 
decisions ^| , 


1. Develop a program to train educational' * 
consultants who can help rural schools 
become inquiring institutions 

2« Prepare guidelines for the establishment 
and operation of clinical training centers 
for rural school administrators. Design 
a training program, and* develop and/or 
locate and organize the training materials 
needed 

3« Develop guides to identify school problems, ' 
assess staff competence, gather pertinent data 
and make systematic decisions 

4»*Develop guides for organizing inquiry teams and * 
assigning appropriate declslon^maklng responsibility 






Heeded:' 

1« Cu;:riculuaL jto allow students to pursue 
goals that are meaningful to them 
IndividuAlly and in groups 

2» Instruction to encourage decision-making 
and (lecis ion-executing competence on the 
part of ^learners ^nd to facilitate 
^instrumental learning 

. f • ■ ' ■ 
'S* Learning settings to facilitate movement 
wad nurture, diversity 

4 ^ 


1» Design and develop specifications and production 
guidelines for a curriculum that embodies the 
psychological principles of the NHREL'*s learning 
and change process model 

2« Engineer, and produce prptotyplc curriculum materials 
(i.e. preventures, ventures, units) that fit the 
above design and specifications 

/ 

3» Develop a program to train teachers in the most 
critical behaviors required by learners who 
are engaged in life*relevant learning tasks (vlz« 
engaging students in goal-'satisfylng tasks, 
facilitating learning by eliciting perception- 
building responses, reinforcing responsibly 
decision-^making behavior, creating a productive 
Working envirAmient) 






Needed: 

1. Training ip skills for state ] . 
agency and intermediate district 
personnel to help local district 
personnel engage in systematic 
planning and problem solving 

• 2. Programs thkt encourage local initiative 

V / 
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1. Develop a program to train state education agencies 
and intermediate district personnel to be ^ 
effective consultants to inquiring xural school 
systems 

2. Develop a handbook of materials to help in 

working with rural school districts v 
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lONAL UBORATORY'S 
FUTURES DEVELOPMENT 


OUTCOMES .AND v 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS . * 


s ' ' • 

lop a training system for 

in Muiut coMftunity action 
vely In the problen- 


1, .By 1976, the Laboratory will have, trained seven (7) *^ 
tncainers and twenty (20) change agents who exhi|>it . 
a* specific set 'of conpetencles • 

2» By 1977, at least five (5) rural conmunltifes wiU 
. *. have engaged ^trained change agents to help then develop 

pattern^ of involvement, utilize effective processes and % " 
acquire needed skills for dealing with local educational 
'issues 

3* By 1977, change agents will have successfully used 

NWREL*s community- centered products in five (5) ' 
coMiunities and gained the support of school 
administrators' and local aehool boards in using , 
their services and utilising NWREL's strategies 
to Involve citizens in educational decision making 


n educational 
rural schools 
Ions 

* establiahmtnt 

training centers 
cators. Design « 
avelop and /or 
ralTilng uate^lals 

f school problems 
gather pertinent data 
Ions 

King inquity tea^ and 
Ision-Mking res^ntibility 


1. By 1977, at least five (5) rural schools will be using 
NWREL*s school-centered products to «create an - 

"inquiry school** ^ . * 

. :2. Faculty members who have participated in the NWREL*s * * 

school-c'entered training program and are using the 
^ related guides will manifest expected growth in 

the competencies specified for productive inquiry - - ^' ■ 
and "inquiry team" participation 

' 3. Rural school administrators who have been trainep in 
administering an "inquiry school" will work with^' 
their staff members, citizens and students to 
Indentify clusters of school problems, organize and 
-.Ivislgh .inquiry teams to each cluster of decisions 
and facilitate the work of these teamm 

4. By 1977, at least twenty (20) institutional consultants 
will have «[vailed themselves of the ''inquiry" training 
prepared by NUREL. 


[cations and production 
m that enbodies the 
if tht MWREt'ft learning 

itypic curriculum materials 

units) that fit the 
ttions 

I teachers in the most 
kl by learners who 
int learning tasks (vis. 
«atisfyinc tasks« 

diciting perception* 
►rcing responalble 
creating A productive 


X4 By 1977, 60 percent of the rural schools and communities 

that utilize IffltEL's rural development products also ' , 
will elect to use the Laboratory's curriculum 
development and^ teacher training products 

24 teachers^wh<^ have been trained in the laboratory's 
teacher training system will exhibit the competencies 
specified for engaging students in learning 
experiences that build competencies for making and 
executing in-life decisions ^ ^ 

3* Students who are engaged in ventures and carrier 
projects will grow in competence to make and execute 

decisions ^ . 

. • ■ ■ . ' ^ V . • 

• • • 


a state education agencies 
persotmel toJbe 
Inquiring rurtfl school 

trials to help in 
4i«trfcte * 
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1. By 1977, five (5) state agencies and five (5) / 

intermediate districts will have elected to * ' " / 
Utilize the NWREL's support agency program to ' j 
train all personnel who work with the rural / 
school districts that are involved in using « . 
the Laboratory's other strategist ' 

■ 7 ■ - 
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I. THE RURAL EDUCATION PROBLEM 

Introduction ' - 

Rural youth are not receiving the education required for their full 

participation in the society of today and tomorrow, ' despite the current 

national commitment to supply quality education for all. 

Educational def iciencieis in rural areas are of national concern for 

two major reasons: the deficiencies create an impact far beyond the^ 



bcfUndaries in which th^y occur arid , they handicap a sizable proportion 



of the nation's population. 



ManV rurAlVresidents' find their educational backgrpund insufficient 
to secure adequate employment, especially as the economic structure of 
most areas, becomes less centered on agriculture and its related services, 
and more diversified. Consequently^ *they become dissatisfied with 
'toheit lives and the potential for a rewarding life within- the rural 



scene. 



Recent decades have seen large migratldns of rural residents to 
urbk^n centers. Many times they discover they are inadequately educated 
of unprepared to compete for existing jobs. Thus,/ an increased urban 
unemployment rate, and its related economic, social and cultural prob- 
lems, leaves the former rural resident with the same problem in an 
alien environment. , 

Many of the basic deficiencies in rural education stem from the 
serious problems associated with personal poverty, community isolation, 
limited, public services, lack of leadership and the concomitant of 
these problems— insufficient taxable resources to support services' and 

programs which are available elsewhere in the nation. The rural areas' 

. .. *> 
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natural assets — small size, close personal relationships, the traditional 
friendly and .cooperative attitude of rural people and opportunities for 
grass roots involvement — have been insufficiently capitalized upon to 
offset deficiencies in rural life and education* • . • 

Rural schools do not readij^^adjust educational objectives or 
methods in the light of ne* information and needs/ Traditional college 
preparation courses are emphasized', eveii\ though comparatively few stu- 
dents attend liberal arts colleges. Information is transmitted in the 
traditional teacher-talk verbal patterns. Curriculum emphasis on 
symbolic knowledge, rather than the real world of people and things, 
results in experiences which most rural students regard as Irrelevant, ' 
obsolete and ineffective. Thus, as many as 85 percent of rural student^ 
do not find rural education pertinent to their needs and, consequently, 
do not succeed in the school en]/fronment (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1971). 

Stich 6l(atistics emphasize the need for rural ^sehools to change: 
to increase the range of curriculum alternatives; to provide opportuni- 
ties for students to pursue personally relevant goals; to establish an 
open, flexible and inquiring learning environment within which each 
atudcnt can learn to become a self-directing, competent decision maker. 

If rural schools are to change significantly and to overcome their 
' traditional resistance to change, rural communities must become involved, 
problem=-solvlng communities. If, in fact, "schools are of their communi- 
ties," then flexible, open. Inquiring schools require ^exible, open, 
inquiring communities. \} 

] 

The Northwest Regional Baucatlonal Laboratory,^ through its Rural 
Education Progratt, proposes to encourage and support the development of 



( 
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the proceases, skills and structures required 'for change in rural 

communities ' and their schools — the first priority need of rural educa- 

tion# This will require the development of materials that will enable 

and stimulate communities and schools to work together in creating 
s 

environments for citizens, students and educators wh^ch ar^ self-renewing 
open, inquiring, learning and involving* The strategies which are 
proposed to implement these changes are based upon a critical review of 
past efforts, a thorough analysis of research related to learning and 
change, .a jfierspective on human and institutional potential and an 
examination of American values* 

Following is a description of the rural setting, ian analysis of 
existing conditions affecting rural education ax^ a construct of the 

potential that is possible for VUral education improvement. Subsequent 

> ^ • 

sections of this document contain the strategies propo^^d to move 

rural education from where it is toward where it has the potential to be, 

♦ 

A work plan for carrying out these strategies and plans for evaluation . 
and dissemination of the products of these strategies are also included. 

* ■ . • 

The Rural Setting 

More than one of every four Americans-'--2&.5 percent or 5fy million — 
lived in rural areas In 1970 (Bureau of Census, 1971). This reason 
alone warrants national* concern for educational deficiencies in rural 
areas. 

However, rural students are rarely perceived as comprising a 
significant target for improvement efforts. Some even proclaim that a* 
rural education problem just does not exist. Denial of the problem is 
partly the result of consolidation and the decline in farm population^ 



which fiaye eliminated the one-room school and made high school education 

available* Despite the well publicized decline in population, recent 

statistics show that rural America should Hot — and literally cannot — 

be ignored. . 

How large is rural America? 

Although declining, its total- population still 
exceeds the combined population of ^America's 
100 largest cities. It is large enough so 
that rural America may be classified as the 
world's ninth largest country (only China, 
India, U.S.g**R., U.S., Japan, Indonesia, 
Pakistan and Brazil have total populations that 
» exceed the rural population of the U.S.)., No 
country in Europe, and only one in Latin America 
(Br«il) has a total population that exceeds the 
size of America's rural population (Swanson, 1970). 

How dispersed is the rural population? 

The accepted minimum measurement of an urban 
environment is a population density of 1,000. or more 
per, square mile* The measure of suburbanization is a 
popillation of 500 per square mile. Approximately one- 
third of the states, 17, to be exact, do not contain 
a single county with a population density gf 500 
persons per square mile. Twenty-three states have a 
population density of less than 50 persons per square 
mile, and 37 states have a density of less than 100 
persons per square mile (Swanson, 1970). 

What is the meaning of, and, significance of "rural"? 

Rural, furthermore, means an important segment of 
our nations* population-- one third. It is a 
segment that is not decreasing in proportionate siie, 
despite the alleged urbanization of our society. It is 
a segment that tends to be overlooked in these times of 
pre-occupation with urban cris'fes. * 

Although solving urban problems in our country should 
have top priority,, the severity and magnitude of 
similar problems in the development of human resource 
and in the provision of basic services and facilities 
are no less important in rural areas. The importance is 
for rural living itself, not just because rural areas 
contribute so many underciducated, unskilled migrants ^ 
to urban areas . / 
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Rural means people. It includes farmers, but it also 
' includes men and women following every occupation known 
who choose to l±ve beyond city limits in housing sub- 
divisions, in towns and in th# open country. It means 
people with a strong desire for privacy, living space 
and self-reliartce. It means people with a pride in 
home and family. It means people looking for opportunity 
who have left the country for the city. Rural means 
America, our history and much of our dreams. 

, Thus, the rural distinction is important because it 

represents so^ much of what America has been as well 
as' what it hopes to be. Rural means life at a scale 
, that is comprehensive tp the individual. It is 
important that we preserve and strengthen this option 
(Swanson, 1970). 

Students in rural schools have many similarities to their urban 
cQunterparts, but they also maintain"^ important differences. Kulvesky . 
suggests that rural and urban youth alike tend to be imbued' with the 
success ethic. Generally? they want more than their parents in social 
rank, material possessions and life chances. They usually want to 
abandon the rural scene and take up residence in the cities to seek 
higher status jobs than those held by their parents. Td make these 
gains, they realize that high school education and, perhaps, additional 
education are imperative (Kulvesky, 1972). / 

The student population in most rural schools Is more heterogeneous 
in background, attitude, values and aspiration levels than urba/i studetits. 
Sitting next to each other in a classroom may be the sons of both weaJLthy 
farmers and the day laborers they employ. Cultural and social differ- 
ences are added to the economic ones when a mixture of races is present. 
Rural students have been traditionally more socially and politically 
conservative, although this distinction is lessening. They also have 
laore often chosen vocal^^ional training for any post-high school work. 

While rural youth spend less time in school — legitimately "or 
otherwiiie — and 'drop out of school more often than urban students, they 
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also spend more time in working at Jobs during the regular academic 
year and vacation time* Accordilig to- Polk (1965), rural teenagers are 
more often charged with committing acts of "general misconduct" than > 
wit h^ "serious offenses." Nonetheless, they run a greater risk of being 
subjected to adult jurisprudential treatment and going to jail with 
adult criminals. They tend to compare less favorably /than urban students 
on characteristics such as self-image, self*-a3surance, self-adjustment, 
personality adjustment and level of anxiety* Burehinal (1965) argues • 
that the greatest problem faced by rural youth as they seek their 
primary goals is attributable to their circumstances of disadvantage 
and the resulting 'dislocations in terms of personality, social relations 
and underdeveloped abilities. The environment of the rural school and / 
community is seen as too stringent, too structured and too narrowly 
focused to allow a' widely diverse student body to develop its broad 
range of individual talents, abilities anU^aspirations. ^ " ^ 

The Present Conditions . . * 

Since rural sttidents frequently depeitd upon those educational 

tt - 

opportunities available to them in local schools for their total ex-. 
pbsure to formal learning, it is doubly important to make this experience 
effective and appropriate^ The potential strengths and advantages of 
the rural environment must be capitalized upon if the school systems 
hope to turn limitations to assets. Small schools, sparse density and 
remoteness from urban pressures must be valued, not vilified, for rural 
education can incubate clarity, perspective and humane concern. 

Institutional inertia has persisted, hpwevcr, and resistance to 
change continues as a pervading characteristic of the American 
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educational system, not alone In tural schools* A study by the Stanford 
Research Institute states, ''One of the most critical problems which 
confronts the field of education today is that of translating research 
results into practice" ^(Chorness, Rittenhouse and Her.ald, 1969). Despite 
recent infusions of federal money, there is ample evidence that the gap 
between what isr known and what is done in education does exist. And, 
the gap does not appear to be narrowing. 

•Studies indicate a considerable time lag between research and class- 
room application. A congressional subcommittee recently found that it 
takes 30 years before an innovation in education has widespread adoption 
and 10 to 15 years for even the!', first 3 percent of the schools to make 
.significant changes (Education Dally . Feb. 18, 1962).' At the same time, 
lnno;vatlons In medicine are usually adopted in about two years. Ggodlad, 
Cunningham, Brickell and Goldhammer have all developed, the thesis that 
change in our schools comes very .slowly, even reluctantly, and at a' 
very uneven rate (Designing ESuclttlon for the Future Pro ject ^ 1967) • 
Even in those schools reputed to have new and innovative programs, 
closer examination reveals that many changes are more publicized than 
real* poodlad has pointed out that despite outward signs, major changes 
in what happens between -the teacher and student are almost nonexistent* 

The gap -between what we do and what we know how to do seems even 
more pronounced and critical in small, rural schools than it does in the 
educational system as a whole. Several studies have pointed out the 
fact that rural schools generally are less adaptable and less responsive 
to change than are other schools (Rogers, 1962) • A national survey of 
accredited high schools recently found that small schools' and rural 
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schools were less secure with innovation and more hesitant to change 

than th'eir larger and better-equipped counterparts (Gawelti, 1967) • 

As a result of this inability to lau^nch a much-needed rural educa- . 

tional rendissance, the children and youth of rural America are not ^ 

receiving the quality of education that is the»ir legacy:. The Preside^vt's 

National Advisory Conunission on Rural Ppverty (1967) reported, 

"Rural adults and youth are the product of an educational 
system that has historically short-changed rural people. 
^ -The extent to which rural people -have been denied 
\' .equality of educational opportunity is evident from 

both the products of the education 'and the resourcSes that 
go into the system. On both counts the quality of rural 
education ranks low. " 

jrff" „ Ihe problem becomes more clear as we examine it in each of; four 

different contexts: at the level 'df community participation, at the ' 

level ipf- the school as an institution, at the leve^|j||^f the learning 

environment and at. the level of services provided by regional or state 

support agenci-es. We look first at the conditions that frequently 

p'^vail in the rural community and at some of the factors t^iat effect 

citizen participation In educational declsioris. 

9 

o ^ ' * - , 

Community Participation . One potent factor which mitigates against 

« 

change in, the rural school is the absence of community pressure or de- 
mands for change. Small communities are traditionally -fearful of change. 
'They are faced with critical problems including those of declining / 
population, disintegrating conmiunity structure, low income, poverty, 
out-tiHgration of young people, inadequate social and economic services 
and lack of vital leadership. Rural sociologist Dr. Edward Moe has 
pointed out that many small communities refuse to face these 9roblems 
squarely and tend to look backward rather than forward to solutions 



(Moe, 1969) This makes for a deep suspicion toward any proposed 

„- ■ . ' ■* , ■. 

change and initDvaflon in social agenciea. * 

'. ■ " " ' ■ • • ■■ • ' ■ ■ ' .," ' * ' \ ■ 

Stemming perhaps f rom the old agrarian assumption i}iat< working the 

soil vas a more virtuous way of life than that possible within a city, 

many rural school systems, consistent with the view of theii: communities, 

maintain that the goals whicli they have sought, and the ways in which 

they have operated in the past, are still appropriate for the present^ 

and indeed, will cjJhtinue to be so into the foreseeable ure. This ' 

traditionalist orientation does not deny the fact of change. However, * 

ratl^r* than acce^k^ng change, or attempting to influence its direction, 

traditionalism 'Usually tenks to reinforce the status quo* 

Rural communities generally exist in regions geographica^lly remote 

from major i^rban areas. In part, due tor the fact of .distance as well 

.that of sparse population, rural communities have limited contact 

With outside cultural ani, educational sources. What 'is more, typically 

little formal cultural impetus exists within the community itself beyond 

that provided, by the local schoi^l, church or, occasionally , some other 

'Institution such as the grange. Many rural areas often are without local 

mafes media. Newspapers are few and those, that exist are frequently 

focused in upon themselves. Television is often nonexistent. Geographic 

remoteness, then is a factor which tends to isolate the rural community 

■■J ' ■ , . ■ ^ , 

and its schools^from the mainstream ofvAmerican life.\ 

Then, too, rural communities are.penetrated by many ageiicies whose 
policies and procedures are developed oh a regional, state or , national 
level* Their interests tehd to exploit the target community rather than 
to infuse it with new life (Moe, 1971). Many of the .major/decisions\^ 
which ^fect rural communities are made beyond the village or county 



boundaries,. Also, the local operating offices of some of these agencies 
are so weak and others so seriously overloaded that the services, to the 
community needs are inadequate. The decline in the locally owned 
institutional and community structures that formerly provided rural 
citizens with a measure of cohtrol over and pride in tlieir social . 
direction has further drained the spirit of independmce and' worth. As 
a result, rural residents are generally suspicious of the agencies that 
provide them services (Keach, Fulton and Gardner, 1967)- They have 
become resistant to changes even* in t;he inadec[uate services to which 
they have become accustomed. ^ < 

The problem is exacerbated by widesprea,d rural poverty* Communities 

often find their tax base insufficient for substantially improving their 

,■ - ■ «t ' ' ' ^ • ' 

educational program. Consequently, the resources typically available in 

. • ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

major cities sitaply do not exist within many rural areas. Many of the 

social services and cultural opportunities common to modern American 

urban society are missing in rural areas. Public library services, 

recreational programs,- concerts,' college athletics, public, health pro- 

■ *" ' 

grams and modern medical services are rarely accessible to rural resi- 

". ■ ' ^ ' . > ' 

dents, if at all. 

This is not to suggest that a vital, improvement-seeking community 

cannot initiate change in the school despite qther factors operating 

..*"'. ■■ ' \ . , • ' .... •- 

against it; but in the absence of such support, negative factors are 

magnified and change in the school becomes most:, difficult. 

The School as an Institution ^ The- organizational structure and 
, role relationships in small schools tend to reinforce the status quo. As 
a rule, these schools follow^the organizational -patterns of the large. 



utban schools witJiout having defined, their own unique goa!l,s; consequentXy , 

it is rare to find a rural school organized to fulfill those goals most 

'■ ' • • . . . ' •■■ - ' ■ ■ . ' 

germane to its own needs* The result is manifested >j^n the^'rural learner} 
he feels a sense of displacement rather than strong Identity (LinSherry, 
1963). The assumption that a more prestigious or urbane school will 
automatically have an enviable structure upon which to model the rural 
school organization is fallacious • In fact, the repeated attempts to 
pattern unique needs on such prepackaged models has caused a kind of 
rural trauma* The smaller school becomes incapable of responding to ^ 

local educational needs andy frequently in defense,, has little recourse 

* ■ ■ - * ' , 

but to systematically block any further pressures for change* 

While an increasing number of rural school principals, superintendents 

and iiliidividual teachers are seeking to improve instructional practices 

in rural schools, they are often faced with obstacles that are all but 

insurmountable. Siich barriers discourage and tend to drive out these 

innovative educators. One such obstacle is the monopolistic control 

individual teachers exercise over their self-contained classrooms. 

Working in isolaAon and without inuch supervision, the rural t(^acher 

usually determines, alone^ the learning activities which- students under- 

take in the classroom. His unilateral capacity to administer discipline 

*and reward student achievement compounds this sense of control. As many 

rural administratoris and teaching colleagues attest^ it is difficult to 

develop a team approach to problem solving and shared decision making 

when teachers protect their individual monopolies. Even many small, 

two-room country schools tend to operate like two separate autonomies, 

so involuted can isolates become. 

O 
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Another factor that tends to preveht rural schools from becoming 
responsive to change is the ingrown incentive system which rewards 
teachers mostly for success in developing the cognitive capabilities 
of their students; this,. in turn, encourages teachers to reward their 
students for performance in the same domain. Such' symbiosis discourages 
the expansion^ of achievemeni into are^s beyond the academic and even 
Tuo^e^^asteful of human potential,- it consigns the rural learner to wear 
whatever biin4ers his school bequelit^is him. 

S 

Rural ""educational systems, along with otlte^^^are being subjected 



to pressures to change — mostly .from without # • Education cCrd^s^^re 
growing bulkier; special legislation^ adding to the things that^^^^^^^^< , 
educators can and cannot do; pressure groups continue to make special 
demands on educators; and both student dissatisfaction and teacher 
militancy are exerting what at times seem to be insatiable external 
demands • ' 

Besides these problems, there is internal eonfusion about rural 
educational goals, purposes and methods. Many solutions are being 
offered, but few of them* ate accompanied by documented evidence for 
solving the problem at hand. While both education problems and 
solutions abound, there seems to be little Systematic, organil^ed or 
logical procedure for relating solutions to problems or for dealing 
rationally with either the problems or the. possible solutions. Yet the 
need for relevant reform in rural education persists and is critical foi 
most of the students attending rural school. . 

The Learning Environment . For a variety^ of reasons, students 
attending ' rural schools are usually denied a voice' in improving either 



the (fuallty of their own learning experiences or the environment in 
which these experiences, occur. Too frequently their life -experience 
has taught them the inexorability of events, such as the advent of 
spring, the need for irrigation or the certain necessity of the harvest 
season. They tend not to question nature's lessons, so they look at 
school as yet another absolute, and are passive about possible alterna-* • ' 
tives. Furthermore, they are 'frequently victims of a predetermined set 
of expectations and often of a rigid, lock-step curriculum. Their 
teachers, many, of whom teach outside the field of their subject matter 
expertise, must rely heavily upon curriculum guides, textbooks and" other 
instructional materials prepared elsewhere (Stutz, 1969).. Because of 
the small size of the rural ^schools , few electives are available withlit 
the limited course offerings, so the curriculum choices available to * 
rural young people are limited indeed. As ,a reeuiti, the student bodies 
of small rural schools have. little opportunity to be a vital force in 
effecting improvements in their »educat ion. It is* a loss, for the un^ 
trammeled imagination and the native energies of the earth-centered young, 
if harnesse4^^could' revitalize Our national educational aspirations. 

Enroilments in rural schools generally average less than fifty students 
per grade. This jLs true despite the movement over the last few years 
toward consolidating smail districts into larger ones. Small schools by 
definition have small staffs, which size, in turn, limits the range of 
staff competencies and talents available in a given school. Although pupil- 
teacher ratios tend to be low, and even though there are^nany new and 
excellent rural school buildings, the small size of the student body 
precludes the construction of many special facilities such as shops, 
laboratories, music rooms and media centers found in larger suburban or 
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or urban schools. Because of the low pujpil-teacher ratios and 

• * < . ■ 

high per-pupil cost of construction, the cost of educating rural 
students is high. Thus, the high cost per pupil of constructing p 
special facilities and adopting new programs discourages many changes 
that larger entollments would maloe econoraicalSty feasible. 

The learning environment in rural schools is further handicapped by 
the unusual dependence upon instructional materials and curriculum 
dgyeloped by and for larger metropolitan districts* Often these mater- ' 
ials" contain concepts and language with which rural youngsters are 
entirely unfamiliar. These materials rarely build upon the spoii|gneous 
concepts rural youngsters have acquired through their concrete experi*- 
ences with the out-of-doors, farm chores and, community participation* 
Also, rural teachers, without the support of competentj'^educatlonal 
leadership, are fearful of deviating from the procedures suggested by 
standard curriculum materials in order to make even the most obvious 
Captations suggested by the rural setting or by an individual child's 
learning needs. The graded textbooks and other materials encourage a 
rigid organization even in classrooms cont'alning students from sev^Jtal 
grade levels. And, even though the class size may be small, the typical 
instructional practices make little provision for the wide diversity of 
student needs. 

The course of study is usually the traditional subject matter 
curriculum with its hea^ emphasis upon verbal learning and academic 
skills; the^ learning activities rarely capitalize upon or relate tp 
the day-tO'-'day, in-life world of rural youngs.ters.^ There are few 
excursions into the community or the rich natural e^ironment in which 
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the rural school has Its setting. (The "city" curriculum docs not "call 
for" transactions with the rural environment,) • 

While scrupulously adopting the format of the traditional classroom 
anywhere, the rural\BChool lacks many of the resources that are enriching 

i 

In larger schools ♦ There are few central libraries or instructional 
materials-centers* No psychologists and few special education personnel 
visit the school to give specialized help to the handicapped* The high 
per-pupil cost for instructional salaries allows only meager funds for 
the purchase of standard supplies and equipment; virtually no resources 
-are left to be invested in* the kinds of materials and newer technological 
devices that would permit students to have a broader range 'of choices 
or to engage in mote productive or exciting learning tasks. 

Courses requiring special equipment and specially-trained ^teachers 
are not often included in the programs of small isolated schools, and 
the rural schools rarely use the local businesses, industries and 
institutions to provide hands-on learning experiences. Thus vocational 
education is extremely limited in rural high schools (Waybright, 1969). 
The typical vocational educational program seldom goes beyond a few 
courses related to secretarial training ^ home economics and vocatioital 
agriculture. * 

Programs in rural .schools that help students make realistic career 
choices usuaily are not an improvement over the career development 
programs themselves* Few rural schools have vocational guidance 
counselors; testing programs that assess career aptitudes cand interests 
are pretty skimpy if they exist at all; opportunities to explore career 
alternatives and to receive accurate and Helpful occupational information 
rarely exist and practice in making career decisions is almost 
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nonexistent (Mtmfller 'et. al, 1963) • Thus, rural students have little 
\ information upon wljich to base :a career choice and very little assistance 
in making one. It is understandable, under these circumstances, that 
rural-to-city migrants are found in disproportionate numbers among the 
• unemployed and underemployed city dwellers (Ziesel, 1965). 

To make matters worse, mostljF because a rich vein of advantage, 
remain3 unmined, what goes on behind the rural cl^e^room door is not 
always the kind of exciting, highly relevant, warmly humane program 
one might expect to find in the- flexible and intimate setting, that is 
so easily^ possible in the small-sized rural school . Instead,' many 
rural classrooms are unimaginative replicas of the traditional classroom 
setting in large school, viz., the teacher in his traditional place at ^ 
the froijit of the room; the twelve to twenty students seated in desks 
arranged in straight rows (Stutz, 1969). If there are two grade levels 
or two subjects being taught in the room, the students are frequently 
arranged according to their grade level or course of study. 

Of course there are many exceptions, but even the best rural class- 

* .» 

rooms fall quite short of taking full advantage of their small enroll- 

i * . 

ments; they often fail to utilize the- resources of the -rural setting to 
provide a widely diverse rural student population with effective, 
appropriate, option-filled learning opportunities. The advantage of 
the rural classroom, that potential laboratory of humanity which can 

3 

give a young person his sense of self-in-relat ion-to-others, is too 

I 

often by-passed to leave him, instead, with a sense of loneliness, self- 
; apology and aimless hostility. 
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Support Agency Services , Rural schooj. systeps rarely get the help 
they need to initiate and implement planned innovations that solve 
critical and local educational problems. Because rural school systems 
are small, they lack the capability of engaging in sophisticated planning, 
curriculum development and staff training. Unlike the it*^large urban 
counterparts, rural districts are not self-contained. They must rely 
upon outside agencies or. their own cooperative alliances to secure 
many of the services ne^^d to support local development. 

The help that such agencies, as state education agencies, intermediate 

-i ■ 

districts and teacher training institutions have been providing rural 
school districts has been insuf ficient ^ duplicated or overly prescriptive 
and in many instances inappropriate to the size and unique characteris- 
tics of the local system^s needs (Morphet and Jesser, 1970). For 
example, inservlce training for rural teachers and administrators 
mostly consists of preprogrammed college , courses; because a .minimum 
number of enrollees are required to make the course economically feasible, 
many of those persuaded to take a particular course have no pressing 
need for its substance. Also, universities and colleges are generally 
charged with the responsibility for Recruiting and training potential 
teacher candidates • They have the added respons:^billty for either 
directly accrediting their graduates or recommending that the state 
do so instead. By defining the criteria for admittance to teacher 
education programs and by determining what training experiences and 
competencies are required for certification, the universities and 
colleges handicap rural school systems In their approach to change by 
maintaining monopolistic control over both the population that is 
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authorized to teach yonhgjs^<Sple arid the Ideas they bring with thein, 
into the classroom. 

State agencies have been handicapped In providing leadership and 
services to rural districts by their traditional regulatory inspecting 
role. Special attention to rural districts has teen requited because 
these small districts 'have difficulty meeting even the minimum teacher 
certification, building code and course of fering standards espoused by 
state ag^cies. Further, because rutal districts generally have no 
curriculum specialists on their staffs, state agency%urriculum and 
instruction specialists are unable to perform as consultants.^ Instead, 
state specialists are* expected to, and often act as though they do, have 
the answers to how teachers and administrators "ought" to behave and 
what the school program "ought" to be like (Bensen and Guthrie j 1968). 
Such prescription not only negates the phenomenon of constant change, 
it also seriously Impedes the process. 

Xnterm'ediate districts, as they have been, formed in more and more 
rural areas each ye'ar*, have tended to fall into one of two patterns: 
trfiay either function as regional extensions of the state education 
agencies or as cooperatives of a cluster of local school system. In 
either event, these "new" rural education agencies hav^ not moved in 
the direction of providing the kind of 4eadejftihip and service that 
would encourage and support an enhanced capacity, an Increased produc- 

s 

44.vity and a greater initiative at the local district level. As a 
result, the capability of rural school districts to remain autonomous, 
self-renewing strongholds of local control and initiative has clearly 
and continuously deteriorated (Isenberg, 1971). 
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This, then, has been a review of some of the existing' conditions 
that have tended to shortchange rural students in their education and 
act as deterrents to efforts to introduce Educational improvements Into 
rural conunuriities and rural school systems • Fortunately, rural communi*-* 
ties, rural schopls aiid rural people have the potential for overcoming 
these obstacles and capil^alizing upon the inherent strengths associated 
with ruralness. And an increasing number of rural residents — citizens, 
politicians and educators — are^sho^^ing interests in becoming a part of 
a rural renaissance. What, then, is the potential for improvement? 

The "Potential for Rural Education Improvement ^ 

The consideration of various conceptions of goals, and of what is 
known — or hypothesized — about reaching them lead to a comprehensive view 
of the potential for improvement in rural education. Close interaction- 
exists between goals and strategies for their achievement. Four sources 
were'considered: past attempts at improvement; visions of the possible; 
conceptions of national values and present knowledge about learning and 
the dynamics of change. • 

Lessons from the Past . ' Efforts to improve instructional quality 
in rural schools haye focused o*n: (1) expanding curriculum offerings 
and learning opportunities through the use of multiple classes, prograntmcd 
dour&es, correspondence courses, scheduling to permit independent study 
and in some Instances cable and open channel television and amplified 
telephone; (2) individualizing Instructional procedures through the use 
of self-pacing materials and differentiated assignments; (3) increasing 
the use of resources unique to the rural setting through outdoor 
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education and work experience; (4) promoting reorganization of rural 
districts to provide a tnore adequate .tax base; (5) increasing the size 
of school attendance areas through consolidation; and (6) cooperation 
among several districts for services not normally within the capability 
of a single rural school. 

A number of organis^ations within the >p^st decade have made con- 
certed efforts to make such changes. They include: Catskill Area 
,School Study Council; State University College, Onconta, New York; ESEA 
Title III Supplementary Educational Centers; single-state small school 
Improvements projects, e.g., the Oregon Small Schools Improvement Pro- 
ject; multiple-state projects, e.g., the Western States Small Sc^pols 
Project in Arizona, Colorado ^ Nevada, New Mexico and Utah; program 
efforts of regional educational laboratories, e.g., the" Appalachla 
Educational LaboratoW, Charleston, West Virginia, and the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon; and the nationwide 
association of 25 school improvement projects. National Federation for 
the Improvement of Rural Education (NFIRE) . 

The strategies employed in these efforts focused on inservlce ^ 
teacher and administrator training, shared services, workshops and 
conferences, demonCtration teaching and consultant services. Incentives 
in the form of extra money, publicity and accreditation were used to 
encourage participation. 

Within the original conceptions, these strategies worked and goals 
were achieved. However, such achievement highlighted the inadequacies, 
of the orii^inal conception by being piecemeal and temporary, often 
involving only one teacher in a single innovative practice, afftictlng 
few students and seldom lasting beyond the tenure of the teacher or 
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adtttiftistrator directly involved in the innovation • The ititroducvtion o£ 
extensive innovations in many schools did result in several teachers 
changing classroom management and instructional procedures, but, evkn 
afteij several years, these changes had not been attempted by colleagues. 

These conclusions were derived from direct observaticftis at schools 
which were targets, for chahg&. Most observers were startled and de- 
pres^^ at how little the change strategies had affected what actually, 
went on within the classroom. A remarkable degree of sim'fl^xlty existed 
between the classroofas in "innovative" rural schools and those in most 
other rural schools. TheVobjectives seemed untouched; the student 
tasks varied little from t)ie; usual passive and verbal learning pattern; 
and the pupil-teacher relationship remained primarily unal^tered from 
the traditional pattern in which the teacher functions as the purveyor 
of truth in virtually all legitimate classroom transactions. 

Such criticisms suggest ^ more complex and differentiated underr 
standing of the goal of improving rural education than was available" 
at the inception of those particular change strategies. No longer is 
. it enough to affect only some teachers* No longer is it satisfactory to 
improve education for only a few students. Rather, the search is for 
a new relationship betweeA teacher and student, a nev siet of objectives 
which emphasize active learning anfi preparation to face a world of 
increasingly rapid change, new ways to incorporate innovations and 
changes into school practice which will ensure their permanence. 

The lessons of the past also sruggest the neecl for a better under- 
standing of the complex process of change. One teacher's changes in 
behavior do not ordinarily spread to other teachers. Improvements for 
some students do not guarantee that, such improvements will naturally 
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spread to others • Individualizing instruction and shuffling schedules 
do not necessarily affect other aspects .of the school*^s operation./ Nor*- 
do greater size or increased tax base appear to create, by thein06lvea, . * 
any improvement^ in student learning experiences. Rural school personnel 
tend to adopt innovative practices generated elsewhere, usually in the 
cities or suburbs, and rarely do the selections fit local need§. Ex- * 
tansivet efforts were put forth in many communities to explain changes 
that were being made and to solicit suppor^ from school patrons. Never- 
theless, an analysis of dozens of communities where change efforts were 
made failed to uncover a single instance where the community insisted 
that a new school practice remain after its^mkin advo6ates had left. ^ 

The weaknesses of past change strategies a^e powerfully demonstrated 
by the complete lack of change in patterns of decision making. No 
effective local structure exists through which problems may be thought 
out and countervailing ideas and models analyzed, tc^ted^ and developed 
to the point of looming indigenous innovations.' No effective mechanisms 
exist for involving citizens, teachers and students in systematic attacjfc^^ 
on the issues behind the growing sense of dissatlsfactlAi wltife schools. 
Without these, no educational Improvement which is both lasting -and 
effective is likely to take place. 

Visions of^the Possibles The potential for Improvement in rural 
education, as envisioned Uy the Rural Educatloji Program focuses on 
four conceptions s what individuals growing*" up In rural America might 
become; what the rural school might become; what* rural communities 
might become and what support agencies might do help rc^ch these 

* ■ • » 
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V Potential of Individuals , , 

V Man dto draw Tiiost fully upon* his potential through his p^ower to 
conceiptualize about vhat he might become, as numerous scholars have 
suggested. Maslow (1968) suggests man has the capacity for. self- 
actualization, while Kohlberg (196S) describes man as beitlg capable 
of acting according to fundamental principles of mbr^Iity, suchr^ak 
justice and reciprocity. Erikson (1964) believes the fulfilled maii 
is one secure in his own identity . Piaget (1970) and Brurier (1966) . . 

see man as capable of cognitive functioning at complex levels. Wallach 

> . - ^ *. ■ • . , • - 

and Kogan (1965) discuss man* s potential for creativity. None has 
"T^tr'aBve'lopecf a clear conception of the casual mechanisms which enable' . 

individuals :to reach the ^higher levels of human functioning, but all 

' ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ • • ' ..-^ ■• ' ^ .' 

have postulated such mechanisms and are doing substantial work in that 

area of thought.'; • . ^^^^ 

Their thinking, however, has had- a collective* effect : to define 

education goals at a new level. Goals of education can no longer be 

^bought of as the goals of schooling nor can many traditional goals of 

■ 1^ * ■ • 

schooliiig, such as- learning to read and write, be considered worthwhile 

. , •» ■ . . .. , . ' ' > ' ' • ■ 

objectives in and of ther&selves. Rather, iricfreasingly complex 
integrated conceptions o^^jiuman functicping will guide goal development 
and knowledge of human learning will require coordinated efforts among 
social organizations — the family, the church, business and industry > 
speciaJ'^ interest groups ai^ar^the school. \ > 

As the vision of man* s potential becomes clearer,^ the guidelines r 

■•■■^ ■■ - ^ - ' ;". • ^ - • 

for action in the present~the determination of what, ought to beVuone™ 
becom^ more obvious* Current prescriptions are difficult j' bult three 



principleSr are accepted by most scholars as necessaty components for 
iniiividuals .to mcxve to increasingly higher levels of functioning,; j 

Individuals need autonomy and responsibility for action. 

Learners should participate in situations where they must 
•make decisions and be teeponsible for the outcomes. 

• Learners . should participate in problem 'sfituat ions wh^re ^ 
satisfactory resolutions require them to function at' 
increasingly higher levels. 

• *Learners need choice and diversity. To assume -that all 
'people must master all levels of human functioning is . 

, etroneous. As possibilities for human development 

become clearer, the need will increase for developing- — and 
valuing — alternate patterns of human functioning. 
Our view of an improved environment for .learning and living in 
rural America, then, is one in which human potential is actualized. 
Arranging the conditions for higher orders of human behavior will 
require a more complex engineering of the learning environment than 
anything presently conceived. Our beliefs and assumptions about that 
environment fotm the ^asis for a description "of the conditions required 
tq encourage and. support irural/education improvement. 

Potential of Schools * 
The history of educational reform is filled with attempts *to develop 
more satisfactory conceptions Of what schools might become. Unfortu- 
nately, other fotces have consistently overwhelmed proponents" of hiunane 
and organic educational environment .<> such as John Dewey and A,^ S. Neill, 
with the result that their. thinking, writing and even demonstrations 
have had little -effect on day-to-day practices. 



Renewed interest .in the potential of schools , however, is seen in 
the ^ establishment of alternative schools within public school 'systems , 
as well as the growth of ^free schools ,\ street academies and ''schools 
Without walls." If changes in student learning environmients (as - 
suggested in the previous section) are directed toward independent 
decision making by each student on such matters as what he will do, how 
he will do it and how the quality of * his work will be determin(|(d^ toward 
allowing him to take as long as he wants and needs, and changing his 
mind if he deemp. it necessary; toward encouraging him to .help othe'r 
students, and comparing his performance to his previous one, rather 
than. to that of other students; then, the school reform must be directed 
toward creating an institution which can generate, support and encourage 
such activities. 

School staffs are increasingly assuming more helpful and supportive 
;rqles in relationships with students* Their responsibilities are 
beginning to focus on managing materials and resources heeded by stu- 
dents, providing encouragement and assistance when needed, making 
constructive suggestions and assisting students to make better decisions* 
They are also attempting to model responsible, decision-making behavior 
themselves, working as problem-solving task force groups ^ to consider 
school problems and make decisions among available alternatives for 
solving them. The organizational model for school staffs is increasing- 
ly toward allowing each teacher and the principal^latge areas for pro- 
feasional judgment and decision-making responsibility instead of having 

most decisions handed down in a rigid, hierarchical manner (Designing 

* • » 

Education for the Future Project > 1970) . 
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^ ^ in this new movement*^ attention is being given to interpersonal " 
/ skills and to improved information management support , such as use of 

computers. During*; the next d^cade^'' fundamental changes in communication;, 
systems will remove the dissemination^of information as a major task 
of schools (Coleman, 1972) • Home video j^iayersr; for_.example, might well 
bring .basic instruction to the iftdividual student so that, he will not . 
. receive information by coming regularly; to a central location. Student 9^ 
will congregate for group activities an^^ to receive guidance and plan- 

• hing help. , ^\ \ 

. ■ * . ' 

■ . ^ \ o . - • - 

Growing in isignificance and /support is the. goal of integrating the 
young into functio^nal community roles that move them into adulthood, 
i,e«, to be involved in real life while learning,. • *. • 

To accomplish this, the school mii^t be integ;rated witH service 
organizations, such as tho3e 'providing medical and welfare services so 
that students can help in tjiem. Since the school's function will no 
longer 'be to protect the child from society, but rather to move- him 
into it, the school must be integrated with other organizations of 
society and not insulated from them. The rural: students also need 
opportunities to develop a sense of stewardship for theiae^home tpwns 

and homesteads rather than the current, all-too-prevalent . negative 

♦ ■ . ■ 

attitudes that make them ashamed of their rural habitat (Coleman, 1972). 

The Way schools are organized for instruction and thej^ffature of 
the students' learning tasks are changiffg because of these new goals and 
because of new 'understanding about how learning takes' place. The notion 
that learning- is most powerful when it is inst^rumental to "dodng" is 
gaining support. The pfinQiprfe orientation of tlie school, is shifting 
•toward the production of services and the practice of- competencies for 
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•living. The development of responsible and productive human beings is 
an emerging concept of what is the future role for. schools^ 
Potential of Communities , „ 

As conceptions of man*s potential have become more complex, so have 
the definitions of human communities. In the last decade an increasing- 
ly mechanized and specialized society has produced alienation 'aAd es- 
trangemerit. But, a counteannovement of significant proportions has been 
growing; characterized by community psychiatry, T-groups and associated 
interpersonal communications training,, astrology , fundamentalist 
religions and experimentation with the -occult. Moe (1971) suggests that 
this movement is a reaction to the fact that conceptions of possible 
fafl^n communities have not kept pace with the invention of more special- 
ized and differentiated human occupations. Thus, it is\i^ important 
that powerful conceptions of possible human communities be developed.. 
The rural community not only presents a logistically. manageable site 
for experimentation, but it also has a critical need for new structures 
and processes of citizen involvement to replace those long since lost 
or overwhelmed. 

Some dimensions of improved human communities can be derived from 
developments underway. The most evident is the generation of decision- 
making methods which provide a sense that all individuals or groups are 
heard and can influence decisions, even though decisions may go against 
their desires. Thus, modern org^anizations, including communities , are 
challengejl to develop more legitimate decision-making structures. The 
experimental models involve regulat participation of all individuals 
and groups, or their representatives", in all decisions which potentially 
affect them. j ' , .. . 
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Another major trend id the development of tem|)orary systems for 
specif ic '^taskst a group organizes itself in a certain way for a limited 
period of time for a particular purpose, a self-destruct tneehanism^ 
enforces evaluation, and if needed, a new, hopefully improved structure 
emerges for another purpose and a delimited period of time. Deliberate 
aocial experimentation is increasing and it is possible that it can 
derive miich of the meaning of hinaan life. 

Expanded conceptions of communities can help^^tnrprescribing educa- 
tional;, activities. Providing experience with alternative decisionr 
making structures and helping residents cope with temporary systems may 
be important educational «goals for students and adults alike. In the . 
absence of a well-developed instructional theory to develop such capa- 
bilities, educational settings should provide opportunities for ex- 
periences in such situations. . i 

Potential of Support Agencies 

The present concerns of support agenciei^ and state^and regional 
depJartments of education are certifying, accrediting and otherwise 
"inspecting" the educational process. These concerns should be expanded 
toward simultaneously providing leadership and encouragement to students, 
schools and school districts attempting to move in new directions and 
supporting them with resources and trained personnel. 

The state and regional education offices contain the potential fot 
marshalling support services from throughout a given geographic region. 
They can offer consultation services to schools and regional centers 
engaged in curriculum development functions. They also can provide, an 
important communication link between schools and regional data storage • 
and retrieval systems; so that curriculum information can be made 
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accessible as students are engaged in appropriate individualize'd educa- 
tional programs. . * 

The state and regional education offices can serve as an^interface 
between schools and regional noneduca tional agencies. They can be the 
mechanism by which regional planners, county health and welfare agencies, 
county libraries and other organizations become involved 4^ ^he -process 
of education. Similarly, th^y can help people within the education 
institution use the services available from these organizations. They 
can also provide the services necessary for bringing about school change 
by bringing information of new programs to schools engaged in the' process 
of inquiry and growth — as a facilitator rather than judge. Perhaps the 
critical function is to provide a mechanism—indeed, a physical location— 
where school personnel can come in contact with new programs, ideas and 
procedure^ and from which they can learn about alternatives which may 
help them solve their problems. The agencies merely need to be assisted 
in providing this leadership, thus becoming an important influence in 
school and community redevelopment. - 

Tenets of Democracy . The review of past attempts to improve rural 
education and conceptions of how to .enhance human potential yielded 
guidelines for bringing about effective, efficient and lasting change..^, 
Yet the capability to act needs to be controlled and guided by a set of 
values. 

There is a long tradition of careful inquiry into the nature. of 

'»»■.* 

American values and how they interact with and influence tUe nature of 

o . - - ■ ■ " 

actions Americans believe are legitimate (Beard, 1934;';N^ 1944; 

Oliver and Shaver, 1966; Newmann, 1970)- These tenets of democracy are 

* 
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found in most major public documents-^-the Declaration, of Independence, 



the Constit-ution, the Bill of Rights~axid operate so strongly in 
America that: Myrdal labeled them "The Amejrican Creed." 

In general^ abstract language, these tenets include the following: 

' • The worth and dignity of individual 

• Equality • . 

• Inalienable rights to life, liberty, property and pursuit of 
. h'appiness 

• Consent%of the governed 

• Majority rule 

• Rule .of law 

• Due process of law ' 

• Community and national welfare , . 

• Rights to freedom of speech, press, religion, Assembly and 
private association ♦ 

Without attempting to recount the complex interaction among values 
and actions that Myrdal and others have explicated in detail, we will 

State only that these normative conceptions or Ideals provide American 

p. ' 
communities with standards by which common problems facing the community 

can be described > debated and evaluated. The most important character-* 

istlc is that slmulataneous allegiance to such values at an abstract 

level often leads to conflict when applied |:o -specific Issues; the 

community must decide which value takes priority. For example, should 

equality take precedence over property rights by forcing property owners 

to tent to Negroes? Should the welfare of the community take priority 

over due process of law by limiting the rights of some Individuals — for 

instance, jailing known criminals without indictments— in times of 
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crisis? Much of American political conflict, and a great deal of 
Constitutional and legal tradition, can be interpreted as an attempt 
to determine which of the basic values take precedence in specific 
instances. ^ 

We^believc in these tenets ^of deraoeraey, and think that to the 
degree possible the structure of educational' experiences for individuals 
of all ages ought ''fe be consistent with these values* Recent court 
decisions have attempted to specify to what extent such values apply 
to students in schools. However, a long, legal tradition indicates that 
iij|t'il the age of* majority children are less than equal to adults." , If 
that is so, to what lengths can adults go in doing things to children 
under the principle that they know what is best for children? Every 
effort should be made , to allow even the youngest of children to operate 
within America's tenets of democracy* 

Present Knowledge about LoarninR and the Dynamics of Change . The 
principles derived from historical, philosophical and value bases are 
supported by recent research in the social and behavioral sciences on 
the factors which lead to optimum learnings productivity and quality of 
work. . % 

American industry has been especially active for the past 10 to 15 
years in probing such research literature and experimenting with incor- 
porating relevant insights through job redesign, job enlargement or 
job enrichment practices. Drawing heavily on the work of Maslow (1968), 
Herzberg, (1966) , McClelland (1969) and McGregor .(19<fO) , evidence grows 
that Industry is developing integrated theories of improving productivity 
and job satisfaction, , ' 
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T^^s movement's key principle is to enable the employee to^anage 
laore of his job, which includes planning and controlling as well as 

"doing. Greater responsibility is placed on each worker} procedures 

^- ' ■ 

are evolved for considering contributions of the rank and file in 

company decisions; and individuals participate in decision making con- 

* ■ 

cernjLng the processes and circumstances of their work/ 

The essential finding of these industrial experimentations is that 

. such approaches result in previously unrealized economy, efficiency and 
quality of work. They improve employee morale, increase production, 

• reduce turnovel: rates and generally are financially profitable^ „ ^ 

Current resViarch on memory and learning (Kumar, 1971) has led to' 
similar findings. Learners have longer retention of basic principles 
when experiences require the learner to apply these principles to real 
or realistically simulated situations which have meaning for the learner 
and to gain ownership of the principles before introduGj.ng elaborations. 
Ownership and individual responsibility for acting load to greater 
learning. 

The recent work of Asahel Woodruff adds significantly to present 
knowledge about learning. He has attempted to identify and apply the 
aost pervasive principles of learning found in the literature of psycho- 
logical research (Woodruff, 1972). Woodruff claX^s that the only model 
o£ human behavior and learning that is complete enough for educational 
planning comes from the field of biology-- the psychic adaptation model— 
and that it can accommodate, at various points in its subprocesvses , all 
of the current psychologicaX learning models. Furthermore, states 
Woodruff, It has the qualities of a closed cybernetic system; all baste 
behavior processes that carry the burden of human learning— in daily 
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life both inside and outside of school— -can be located within the models 
The adaptation concept of human behavior is diagrammed by Woodruff in 
the .following figure: 



1.1 

Storage and 

evolving 

Interpretations 



2.2 

Resulting 
m some 
:onsoquence{s)/ 
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Perception of 
objects an^L^rf 
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consequences 
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Upon some 
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Figure 1. Components of the Msn-Enwironment Interiction Process 
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• According to this model, the following conditions seem to be 
universally present when behavioral changes occur. 

• The person is doing something to satisfy an objective that is 
important to him* 

• He is doing it in a real situation, to real things, on a for- 
keeps basis. 

• The person acts overtly and verbalizes in response to, or as - 
a result of ^ overt actions. 

• Wliat he does involves a full cycle of behavior: 

• Perceiving 

•Thinking and conceptual organizing 
^ " • Choosing a goal and a line of response - - 

• Carrying out his choice and' thus precipitating a con- 
sequence 

• Being affected by the consequence and reentering the 
cycle by perceiving some or all of thoho consequences. 

To focus on changes in behavior, therefore, is* to focus On learning. 
Changed behavior is^ in many ways, the best definition of learning. We 
submit^ that a community or an institution can learn in an analogous 
sense to an Individual: it can deliberately change its patterns of 
behavior. The prir^ciples described for fostering individual learning 
apply also to institutional and' community change. 

The reviews of past attempts to bring about effective and lasting 
changes and of better ways to attain the higher levels of human potential 
and acceptance of the basic American democratic values lead to the con- 
clusion that certain principles ought to be followed in future efforts 
to reform rural education. In a^free society where people valuA local 
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control of schools and support social contract not form of ronf^ent ot the 

governed, changes are more effective, more efficient, more appropriate 

- i ■ 

and more enduring if there is adherence to the following principles. 

• People who are affected by decisions should be involved in the 
.decision-making process from the beginning, %%\ a way that they 

can have influence on the decisions and feel^a sense of owner- 
ship In any changes that are made. 

• A carefully thought out, systematic process for decisionmaking 
should be followed, which allows, in particular, forj^he open 
consideration of alternatives for meeting defined needs* 

• Change strategies should ^ocus not on individual or piecemeal 

change, but, recognizing the complex interrelationships among 

students, the teaching act, the structure of schooling and the 

nature of the community setting, comprehensively fo^^s on 

influencing all of these factors. 

, _ ' * ' • '.'[}' . ■ ' 

m < Outside resources, such as trained personnel anil uncommitted 

funds, should be used for autj^ontrolled by the localT^eeision 

makers to help solve local problems. 

Consequently, these learning and charge principles will be used as' 

criteria for testing all of the general and specific strategies suggested 

by the Rural Kducation Program for improving rural education, 

. I' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

I ■ ■ ■ • 

^Critical Rural Education Needs 

This view of what is possible in rural education and what potential 
exists for improvement identifies a number of critical needs. It becomQS 
■ obvious that the learning experiences being provided rural students are 
not what they should or could be. As a result, most of the students 
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attending rural schools are failing to reach their potential. The schools^ ^ 
they attend generally lack the capability to do much about the inadequacies 
that exist. Rural communities are without iiihe mechanisms, pr^>cTeBisrera~, 
skills and resources for solving educational* problems, and the programs 
and services of such support agencies as intermediate districts and state 
education have not been effective in helping rural school systems capitalize 
upon their local strengths and overcome the limitations. 

It appears, therefore, that the most^ critical rural education 

* <p 
needs are as follows: ^ 

• Trained change agents to help communities organize, acquire 
skills and engage In systematic ehange processes 

• Materials to help members of rural communities participate 
effectively in identifying, analyzing and solving local 
problems 

• Search and information-linking strategies to help communities 
utilize knowledge and other resourqes 

Educational consultants to help rural schools organize and 

* * • - 

become skilled In inquiry 

Clinical centers to train rural schools administrators ^ 
Models for organizing inquiry teams to appropriately involve 
citizens, students and educatprs 

Guidelines to identify school problems, asut^ss staff cqm- 
petenclos, design and complete data colic*! t'lou^ and mak^ 
decisions v ' 

■ • 

Curriculum to allow students to pursue goals that are 
meaningful to them ' . ^ 

' >^ , 
' ^ . . 47 
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■^r' ^ • insti-ucfclba. to encourage decisipn-making and decisicm-^ 
^executing coinpet<?tnce on the part o£ the l^earnar and to . 
*• . facilitate learning' • < - / ,i 

. , * • Learning- settings to. facilitate movement and nuriure / ; 
diversity 

ir-^. . • . trainings, in skills for state agency and intermediate 

■. ■ • . ■.. - ■ ■ ,., . V . ■ ■^ ■ 

o ' district personnel to help local district personnel^ 

• Programs by support, agencies to encourage Igcal initiative*' 

Helping rural pommunities and their 3chool systems , ^^ve the proh- 

lems related . to meeting these needs is the focus of the Northwest ^ 

Regional. Educational laboratory 's Rural Eduqation Pfogfaim -strategies • ; 



II, GENERAL STRATEGY 



Introductlba - . . - * 

Otice we had identified the critical educational" needs that would 
be the targets of our rural futures development strategies, we began 
the task of selecting an appropriate overall strategy ' that -would har- 
inoni^e with our principles and be effective in meeting the identified' 
needs- * * ^ . 

Three alternative strategies were considered in the process The 

• ■ . - ....... T 

first was the strategy the RuraL Education Prografh had been using to . ] 

date, i.-e,, seZf-instructional systems for rura l HBj^ hools and a coimaunity 

^^^^ ■ *i» . 

oriented change process for- rural communities* The cotranunity-orferit^d 
change prpcess was intended to get the community involve^ in initiating 
change in local schools and the self- instructional systems were to 
expand the curriculum offerings in small schools and/individuallze 

instruction — ^^two of the tnost common improvemieuts bought by involved 

■ ' . ' ^ . ' * • -■ " 

cothmuni t ies • This strategy,v according to the principles we seek to 

' % . ' ' ■ ' . ' .I.. --"' /' . /. . ' •• 

apply, has several shortcomings; (I) it encourages andYsupports piece-^ 

meal innovation; (2) there is little in this str^^|j|^;^'for rural schools 

^as institutions to help them respond effectively "to the new demands^ 

being made upon them by involved colmnunities;^^a)^,^^ (3) the self- 

instructional systems were not harmonious pifet^s of a comprehensive 

o . ■ . ■ ■ ' ' ■ . . 

ci^riculum design; there would be no way of telling what a total 
- ^ .. . « 

■■ ' 
'curriculum of this type would look like* ^ 

' ' .. ' ' ■ *■ ^ ' ■ 

^ ^ The second stratejgy that w^ examined is aJi«--=>q^g[JOnIy used in all ; 

circles of educatiog,al improvement, namely, wto select a few of the 

most critical or most interesting educational problems and develop 



solutions to these, hoping that someoae else is worl^ing on related 
problems ^ For example, one might choose to alleviate the liinitation o 
of smallnes3' by encouraging and facilitating rural school district 
reorganl2sation and school consolidation; or, one might try to Overcome 
some of "tTie disadvantages of remoteness by creatively applying cotranurii- 
cation technology to bring rural students some instructional experiences* 
the^y could not otherwise have. Again, one might worfc^to improve the 

. , 4m} ' , • : - - \ ■ . ' 

competencies of rural^ teachers to utili2;e local resourced an4^ itidividu- 
ali2;e instruction through imaginative, inservice professional development 
program. This is a tempting strategy because it is relatively easy to^ 
define and to- manage, and .the problems to be worked on can be selected 
to match the interests and capabilities of the existing staff/ However, 
as strongly indibated by the lessons of the pa^t, this has not b^en an 
effective strategy • It has resulted in the piecemeal adoption of a 
-variety of innovative practices that often affected only the 'Structure 
of schooling; it seldom dealt with the quality of the learning experi- 
ences, for students. Also, these kinds of changes tend to come and go 
with their advocates. 

The third strategy we examined was the deveiopmeht of a carefully 
engineered educational program for rural coimnunitj;.es, based upon some"**^ 
explicit, conmionly agreed upon educational objectives. 'Such a strategy 
would include development and diffusion efforts that would systematically 
produce and implement the various identifiable pieces of the master 
design. But, while this strategy has the promise of ef f iciency , . it . 
violates the principles of local autonomy and interferes with the full 
realization of the potential of individuals and institutions. 



Because of our assumptions, then, about learning, human dignity and 
each indrj^d:^al's fundamental right to d measure of free agency, we are 
prevented from designing and in any way imposing upon a. client school or 
conuaunity yet another kind of wall-to-waH solution to their educational 
problems. In the first place, because $:^ch an approach does not; - take 

into account the rights of others, it would be iimnoral in a frfee society 

* * ■ ■■ . * . ■ 

that values the principles of agency and self-determination. Also, it 
would not work because of lack of cotrimitment and sense of ownership on 
the part of thpse who were expected to participate in and benefit from 
it, " 

■- . ' ■ * • , 

The Laboratory's Rural Educasftion Program is committed, therefore, 

to the nation that a better environment for rural children and youth 

and for rural adults ^ as well, must — and can — evolve from an inquiring 

group of citiz^ens, educators and students who have gotten together in 

• ' * ■ ' .. ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

new ways, with new skills, more information and ready access to some 

' ' ' . ^ ■ ^ 

new kinds .of help in the form of materials,- resources and trained con- 
sultants. The interventions we plan must focus upon the generation of 
a process through which rural schools and communities can realize their 
potential for (1) creating culture, (2) tneeting and maintaining demo- 
cratic social relations, and (3) developing individual self-realization. 

Past attempts have taught us that the two critical elements in 
development concern first, the capacities of people, and secondly, the 
capacities of the systems within which and through which they live and 
woirk. A major consideration in enhancing the capacity of people is 
'training in ability to change their systems ^and themselves so they can 
t:ope with the demanicls of an ever-qhanging environmonl. The building of 
self-renewing,' self-correcting mechanisms and procef^ses so that people 



can organize themj^elves in a variety of ways, deinMiUing on the tasks to 
be periorraed, is imperative in insL ittil ional ami eomnum i t y deve lopment • 
The lack of success in impiementiag lasting change in rural education 
has occurred because change strategies failed to adequately increase 
the capacities of rural people and the capacities of the rural school 

and its cotranunity to cope with the intended innovation. 

■' jt . ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . - 

For these reasons the Rural Education Program's selected improve- 
ment strategies emphasize the development of training systems for people 
who are to be involved in educational change, guidelines that suggest 
new structural patterns and .materials that facilitate participatory 
decision-making processes for rural schools and communities. 

Because the process must be both a learning and a problem-solving 
one, we have incorporated the best of what is known about l^iarning an^ 
change.- .We propose to assist rural school staffs, rural students and 
rural citizens to become engaged -in the systematic processes of inquiry ; 
.and problem solving—through which they can have a more significant, role 

in making decisions that atfect them collectively and as individuals- 

* ■ ■" '^ "■ 

A community-centered strategy will engage the schoc^ staff in jjystemati- 
cally and continuously improving ttie learning environments for the 
students in activities that increafse their comjjetence to make and execute 
decisions regarding their own individual and group lives. y 

The process will be activated in rural schools and rural communities 
by trained consultants supported by special educational products devel- 
oped by the Laboratory- The process will be activated by teachers who 
^have been especially , trained in strategies for engaging fjj.udejits in the 
self-enhancing processes of problem-solving, self-management and in-life 
learning- Students and teachers will be supported in therse proeesoer. by 



additional educational products especially developed b^^the Laboratory 
for that purpose. , , 

We believe that many contemporary ciirriculujp and instru<:tional 
models violate some of the Rural Education Program's basj^ assumptions 
about learning, human dignity and. emerging social values. Inquiring 
schools and communities must be able to examine proven education prac- 
tices that are in harmony with t^hese assumptions, ^e Rural Education 
Program proposes, therefore, to design a new type of curriculum that 
will "serve as a model to local curriculum developer,s in producing 
materials that help rural students engage in transactions with their 
environment in pursuit of goals important to them. We reject the idea * 
of a curr.iculum that is pre-engineered to a specified s^ot objectives. 
Equally we reject the romantic notion of a free-wheeling curriculm with . 
-no objectives. ' The curriculum development strategy we propose is the 
preparation of some thoughtfully prepared curriculum specification, 
sample materials and development guidelines that will improve the 
capability of curriculum developers to prepare carefully coiiceived 
independent instructional units. Out ^curriculum materials will serve 
as templates for both the develoVment and flexible use of materials and 
encourage enhanced decision-making arid decision-executing competencies. 

The overall strategy then, that was selected by the Rural Elducation 
Program to meet the critical rural educational needs identified earlier, 
is to develop and disseminate products that will create in rural school 
systems and communities the capability for systematic change and partici- 
patoxry decision making* The ultimate goal of this strategy is »the^ 
creation of more appropriate and effective learning experiences for rural 
youth so that they might gain more control over their lives and destiny. 
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This stratej^',y, because it is aimed at releasing the potential of rural 
people and their institutions, is called the Rural Futures Development- 
Strategy. Specific stratWies will bo designed for each of four com- 
ponents of the total rural education scene: the Community-Centered 
Rural Futures Development Strategy; the School-Centered RUral Futures 
Development Strategy; the Learner-Centered Rural FH^^ures- Development 
Strategy; and, the Support Services-Centered Rural Futures Development 
Strategy. , * 

Substrategies - 

Our general strategy is made more explicit by the following three 
substrategies which explain how we. will keep our product development 
efforts reality-based by working in close cooperation with clusters of 
operating rural schools', their communities and their intermediate and'- 
state education agencies. The three mqdels are applicable in many, 
specific situations. They are general in that, regardless of where or , 
when they are used, they form the larger belief that informs smaller 
action. 

A Model for Field-Centered Training . Because training is such an . 

■ * 

Integral factor In the success of our Rural Futuron Development Strategy, 
we have also developed a training model that has integrity with the 
general principles of learning and change. 

Wliether the trainees are rural administrators, classroom teachers, 
.students or members of the local school board — and anyone qualifies— 
the key concept in this /;trategy is Its f iold-centerednefjs. We belie^|5^ 
it is necessary to work where tlie change* will octMir. MX oi us have 

\ OA 
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hajd oxpt-ritmco with, and fruHt^aLiou. over, voluminous instruction?: from 
above, r\y\uti lor improv^^mont that wnf* conceiyod witlujut any cogni5?aiice 
of the* prevail ing cintumstauces. Abstraction, ah^Jcmtee authority and 
idealism are antithetical to learning; and, we believe that a model for ' 
field-centered training, of whomever ai^id for whatever desired end, should 
be concrete and real, developed "on location" where rural education 
actually takes. place. 

Since many of the products— and by prdduct(3 we mean tangible models, 
or field^proven materials created by the Laboratory-- to be developed by 
the Rural Education Program will require training, we derived this second 
model to guide the design of our training experiences. Dissatisfied 
witfi some at.tempts to train or retrain, personnel remote from the working 
setting, we created a model for Field-Centered Training which attempts 
to integrate several major approaches in a synthesis of training design* 
We explain below each of those approaches, their unique p:^oblems and ..-.^ 
strengths and how we propose to correct the problems while retraining 
the strengths. 

Field Setting - 

In its broadest sense, field-centered training implies, the perform- 
ance of real tasks bv trainees in an operational work setting, under 

# 

some kind of supervision. The ability to learn, frdm an operational 
setting, to develop generalizations and Insights, is not something which 
usually happens naturally. Such reflection must bo encouraged system- 
atically through careful instruction,, reinforcement and the coordination 
of formal instruction with the field experience. 

The provision for, and management of, insLruclion and quality 
supervision has been a major stumbling block of field training. Further, 
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*' ■ ■ * ^ - ' ■ . ■ 

field placement organizations have a tendency to try to exploit the 
trainee, to use him where it' suits the organization best, regardless of 
•his personal needs. This shortcoming is not uncommon; how many limes , 
has a research assistant been the true author of a dissertation or a 
fledging studeiit teacher been prematurely abandoned by a disinterested 
supervisor? An effective field-based training program, then, must • 
provide field placements that can resist the temptation for mock- ^ 
training, reliable people whose training characteristics are general- - 
izable across institutions and settings. If every field site were 
unique, training individuals to do the work of a particular site- would 
be narrow and limiting; hence, the model here designed has broad applica- 
bility both for various kinds of trainers and various kinds of field 
sites* . 

The training model proposed here will solve the problems of super- 
vision, instructipn and trainee exploitation and lack of general izability 
' by •creating special training sites which will Involve a cpncentration 
o£ trainees*. Personnel will be present at the site who have sufficient 
competencG to provide a formal instruction program of seminars and 
individual work, to serve as role models and to supervise trainees 
through the change process. It will be the 'job of these' instructors to 
establish procedures for protecting trainees. 

The training model will operate with respect to three settings: 
if only a teacher is involved, the setting will be his class; if several 
.^faculty members are involved, the setting will be an inquiry team; if a 
change agent i-s being trained, the setting will be a Communitv Action 
Team in a community. In all cases there will be a task or set of tasks 
the trainee will be carrying out in the setting. 
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One assumption of the training model proposed here is. that a pro- 
ject in one of these settings has great generaliaability across institu- 
tions, sites or any number of different educational problems. The 

experience of being trained in these settings provides* the basis for 

1 ■ ■* 
competent performance in a wide variety of educational problem-solving * 

8ituation§/y. 

• ' ■. . • ■ . . 

/I Clinical Training - 

Clinical training as used here assumes that there are wprk situa- 
tions which are natural leariLing envixonments; that is, field contexts 
which, as part of their normal function, provide a str^g' impetus for 
the continual development and training, of every {ierson iji that context. 

' Our proposed model of training views the actual work settings not 
only as the context for which individuals will be trained, but also as 
the principle within which the training will take place. Clinical 

training contes^ts, then, imply not? only the performing and refining of 

j ' ' ' 

tasks but also the reflection on short * performance. 

Systematic Instruction 

Systematized instruction is essential to evaluate the relative , 
success of the strategy.. Also essential are mechanisms or ways by which 
to provide the instrumental skills and concepts necessary for th'e 
completion of any particular field task, as well as to support trainees' 
reflecting upon their field experiences and generalizing beyond those 
experiences. The proposed design does this by assembling, both expertise 
and materials for systematic instruction at the work setting; through 
careful monitoring of trainee activities,- it provides instruction at 
the time when the trainee finds' it necessary for a task he is faced with 
performing • * " • 
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Personalized Training * y^ 

A program is personalized when it is made flexible in teras of what 
it permits a trainee to set out to do, how ijt permits him to do it and 
how often it permits him to change his mind about what he wants to do. 
trainees will have different goals, learn ift* different ways and at 
different rates;* an effective: training program must provide a reasonable 
procedure for accommodating differences such as these. , , . 

In the proposed model, a large range of professional competencies 
appropriate to each sietti;ig will be specified and organized in a com- 
prehensive grid* No one could expect to perforrai all of the competencies 
at a high level. However, each trainee will have his entering com|)e- 
tencies assessed, and then will negotiate with a training staff member 
a proposed "competency profile" which will satisfy both the trainee and 
^the training program staff as^being worthwhile. Trainees will be helped 
to select and engage in tasks which require that they learn the various* 
skills and competencies they have selected^ A variety of techniques 
and approaches to learning these skills and competencies will be pro- 
vided, including performance critiquing,; forma^L instruction, individual- 
ized package units and simulated cases. Trainees will be able regularly 
to redefine and alter the proposed profile toward which they are working 
and replan their training program. 

Competency-Based Training - 

Competence is defined as the ^^bility of a person to perform tasks 
at a level for which he will be held responsible. The demonstrated 
capacity to perform a particular task under actual work coaditiotis Is 
the overall objective of this training program. Each of the skills 
and competencies identified in the comprehensive grid will be tied to 
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an activity or to the production o£ a particular product in a field 

netting. These products or activities will have specified criteria for 

• • • ■ ■ 

judgment of jperformance adequacy. In most cases these outcomes will be 
specified by the trainee, in conjunction \glth the training staff • The 
staff at tha training sites, along, with the trainee, will apply the 
criteria |kO judge the adequacy or inadequacy of a particular performance 

and reflect this judgment to the trainee for his assimilation and growth, 

■ •■ ■**. ■ 

Data Dependency , ' - 

A data dependent program is one where, insofar as possible, deci- 
sions are madci on^ the ba§is of systematic data, carefully collected and 
properly interpreted. In ^hc proposed model^ the competency profiles 
provide a careful documentation of a trainee's incoming competencies 
and of the exit competencies toward whidi he is working. Each new 
competence is assessed separately and recorded* Decisions as to which 
tasks or projects, the trainee will undertake to deve],op desired com- 
petencies will be made by the trainee assisted by the training staff . 
based on the continuously updated profile of that individual. 
T rainee Monitoring ^ , ' , 

The Qentral feature of the entire training program wiH be the 
mdchanis'ras for guidipg and monitoring trainee progress* These Instru- 
ments are a cDmpete ny^y profile and a behavior eocLc. A systematic dls- . 
play of those skills and competencies which trainees m'lght wish to 



learn to perform iif^p^tual* Job situations will be developed, with room 

to add new ones as'-a^t^iey accrue. These skills and competencies can be 

linked to bchavlorii;or products which would be manifested In the per- 

formanec of each Skill; the behavior code provides an instrument thafe 

* 

may be used for observing and recording these behaviorSi A 8et of 
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criteria will be developed for judging the quality ol the products. 
The competancy profile instrument, then, will be used to dispJLay the 
capacity of any individual trainee to perform any of the skills and 
competfencies. 

On entering the program, the 3^evel of competem^e of a . trainee on 
each of the possible competency areas is assessed through an interview* 
and through a sample set of situational assessment instruments. Then 
the trainee, in conjunction with the training staff, will develop a 
proposed competency or set of competencies toVard which he will work in 
the training program. This proposed "exit" profile is ^displayed in 
conjunction with the trainee's entering profile so that the discrepancy 
between what he can do and, what he desires to do is immediately apparent. 
This discrepancy is used in developing trainee tasks within any of the 
field settings in which the trainee is working.^ - • 

A trainee takes on a plan which, if sueeessfally completed, will 
give him a competency rating higher than his entering level and a step 
toward \iLs exit profile. The trainee then engages in practice, supported 
by systematic instruction. Help in perceiving t*lie effects of his practice 
and coaching' in how to improve the particular behavior* he is practicing ^ 
is supplied >y the field trainers. Wlien successfully completed, his 
newly gained competency is recorded on his individual competency profile* 

This mechanism has the potential for easy conversion to a computer 

monitoring device which could traxsk the progress of very large numbers 

of trainees. Wlil?le the data about the trainee's progxess in moving 

toward his exit profile is generated and used at the field site., it ^ 

could easily bo transmitted to a central eoordlnatlnK unit where an up— 
. ■ ■ ♦ 

to-d4te file on the status of each trainee would be inal|itained. This 

' . ■ •'■ , ' ■ ' 

' . • . ■ . 00 
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file could be used to identify any trainees whose progress is seriously 
behind normal and to provide them additional help. It could also be 
used to help trainees and staff decide when a shift from one project to ^ 
*aMther would fui?ther the trainee's development. This stage of effi- 
ciency would, of course, depend on^ the success of keeping the field work 
flow at^ capacity* 

Training Site Operations , 

Each training site (a cluster of rural schools and support services 
center) will be responsible for six" major functions: (1) providing a ' 
pretrainlng assessment and planning experience, monitoring trainees 
progress; (2) assisting the trainees in making suitable progress toward 

r 

their negotiated profiles; (3) providing tutorial supervision and 
counseling; (4) organizing the use of Instructional materials and 'tech- 
niques; (5) running regular seminars to deal with substantive content 
areas and problems of field training; and (6) such stafif training as Is 
necessary to ensure an effective training program. 

Thi*9, then, Is the model for field-based draining.. An explicit 
example of how it would work for teachiey development will be found in- 
the tearner-Centered RFD Strategy in the section titled Specific Strategi 

A Model for Field-Baaed Product Development . The overall strategy 
selected by the NMREL's Rural Education Program is to develop and 
disseminate products that will create in rural school systems and 
cojmunlties the capability for systematic change and participatory 
decision making. Its ultimate goAl is the creation of more appropriate 
and effective learning experiences for rural youth so that they might 
gain more control over their lives and destiny. 

• ' , . 61 
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/ These products will be designedyspeclf ically for- use in "learn- 
while-doing" practice sttuations. Particulaf attention will be given to 
pTQViding the i^lrfnei^wx^h"^'r'^^^ 

of th*e consequences of his behavior as an importatit requireindnt for ' 
f^rcilitating^ appropriate adaptions in his subsequent behavior 



It is a challenging task to develop products- ;that' have integrity ** 



witfh a set of basic principles and that can be used effectively in a 

,\||;<je va^ief,ty of operating situations* 

It is easy to control laboratory conditions so that deyelopment 
produces 'int^nal -s/alidil^ inHts products. It; i^ Mi4ficult , on the 
Other; haii4» determine the ext^ent to which laboratory. findings have 
extemal^^alidity, or will work' itl, the real world* Because educational 
jprqdij^g hf^/e little' value unless they %ork" under.: realistic ^conditions 
in Realistic settings, it. is exttemely important that 

Jfrbfe established at every stage of development.. For this reason, field-" 
ba^aed^ research and product development is preferred by the Laboratory , 
hec^anhe feedbacl^ is stressed and refij^arch results serve to activate. y 

' involvemex^t and participation in the planning, collection, analysjLs and 
•Interpretation of more^ata (Bennis, 1966); in turn,^these guide further 
decision making. As a resulb, the products of development are rtot only 
more likely to. be externally valid., i.e* , generaliz.able to operational ^ 



seCtiiigs, 'more acceptable to u^ersy - 

- \ ■ . " ' . ■ . . .' \ ' ^ ■ /'•■"■■ ' ■' 

Field-baseJ 'product dev^J-opment also provides aiy excellent oppor- 

^unlty for ^programmatic research. The selected solution to most educa- , 

tional problems is a mixture of tested, theary and empirical* assumptions. 

• ^ * ■ ^' 5 • ■ • ^ 

- . , . , » ■ ■ .■^ . » ' • ■ <. . 

The testing of the physical materials required by a product provides 

; ... ' ■ ■ • , .. . \- ■ ■ ■ 

not only data for determining the 'efficiency of. ar- product, but also \ 
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da^a tUtat are Valuable, in determining whether or not the assufllptions ■ 
•upoa which the. design of 1ftie product was based are valid. ^ 

: ■ \ : : ' ■ V •". ' * 

The . Rut^l Futures Development Striitegy requires three dif^rent 

^ kinds of prodjict"s\4^ give rural communities and schools the capability 

of initiating" attd carrying out planned educational change: ^ '^"(^ 

• * P|:<5aucts 'designed t^guide the development and operatioYi of 
■y^ programs and structures, xV^^^^odels, guides, operations^ 

*. manuals, ^blueprints, etc, \ \ ^ 

• l^roducts designed to train or teach peo^>le new^coiftipi^teritsies 
/and skills for new roles^ i.e., training prograiji^plans, 

training Tnaterials, curriculum materials', etc. 0" 

• Products designed as resoui^ces^ for these pi^dgraifis and opera- ,, 
ticms, i.e., questionnaires, forms, sample .materials, cata- 
logues, etc. ; , # 

Qonsultants trained" in a field setting supported by special educa- 
tipnal products developed in the field will become the cataLyst3 for ^e 
change (process in rural schpole and rural communities. Th6> process will 
then be activated by teachers who also have beet\ especially trained in 
)the field for engaging student^, in the self "enharicing processes of ^ 
problems-solving^ self -management and in-llfe leartii^g. Students: and 

teachers will be supported in these processes by additional educational 

,- • ' ' ■*■'■-,■' 

products especially developed by th4 Ifaboratpry for that purpose. 

•■ ■ . ■ ^ " . " 

The foi:|^wing section contains a detailed description 6f the kind of 

■ .'■■"» i». " ' * 

development^ site^we plari fdr^these purposes. ' - ' 



Model for the uperatiotial £>etting for Produce Develo^pment . Given 

the Wifdity of the foregoing model, we asked ourselves wherc^, idealljr, 
^ " ' ■ ^ * ■ ■ . " . - ■ / ' ■ ■ 

* would training and product , development actually take place? By referring 

repeatedly to ''the fifeld'^ we had: worked' on the assumption tli^at a bona 



fide testing ground, a rujral situation in which our strategies could be 
tried, existed. Here, wfe propose tp describe this setting in more 
detail. > ^ ■ 

The Cluster ^ . ' t 

Because a single i^ural school* is often*^ ill-equipped to commit the 
resources needed for inf/ensive' renewing experiences or because the in- 
vestme'nt of energy and funds w^uld be inefficiently expended on one 
school at a time, we devised' what we have called cluster sites* They 
become an inhet*ent part of our Rural Futures Development Strategy, 

. '-^ ^ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ .■ ■-. ■ ' ■, 

enabling us to caiMy out training and product development in the field, 
SuQh clusters, or groups of ""^ographically adjacent schools served by, 

a cooperative service center, would also pro^^i^ the additional dimension 

' . . * • . . . - .■. 

of comparison, contrast and reinforcement for each of the participating' 

' iiistitutions. , - ' . • ' " ^ \ 

Cluster Support Services Center , ^ ^ , ^. , 

^ecgfuse of theu-Sainall size of single rural schools and the limited 

resources a^ailable^,to coVintry districts, fhipal school systems would 

have difficulty, on their own erstablishing and supporting the training 

and development act ivitzieg required -by ' the Rural Futures Development ^ 

Strategies, Some' mechanism becomes mandatory to gain access- to those 

needed resources unavailab|.e to them and to share the use of those, near 

at hand^, Agtcord^ngly , we have designed and are suggesting a Cluster 

"Support Servic^es Center as a means to this stated end* It seems obvious 

that efficient sharing of materials would require ^ linking ^i*ganization 
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with k^y retrieval channels kept cle&tl^^andyvell--marked, 

^. The Center would have the responsil^lity to provide %uch a linkage, 
between identified, needs within a community and its school^ <l^n the one 



hand- and the human and material retsources available to meet those needs 

- ■ ■. ■'»•.. 

on the other. In a very rjaal sense, the Center would, provide an-iiiter- 
f^ce function to resourc^^ not generally available to rural stu'Sfettta^and 
teachers ♦ i " . 

. * The range of services^ such ^center would make available is exten- 
si^^Ci For example:;?^ S ^ ^ . 

• Helpin^^^^S^tlintify and arrange for appropriate consultant 

servdtc^ll^^including systematic training of outside community 

f .' ■ . ■ ^ • ■ 

* change agents and Institutional Inquiry Consultants 

■ , " . ■■ - ' ■ ■ , . ■ 

• Providing assistance in curriculum development, modification 

and implementation; and making available resource material, 
books, pamphlets,, newspapers, refetrence documents and other 
printed or filmed materials not typically found in local 
school libraries 

, . • Providing specialized training for teachers, school board 
members, community representatives, administrators and 
students 

.# Suggesting and gatheri,ng human and material resources to 
' assist schools" and school personnel in solving the problems 
they identify^ . 



• Providing the services which effectively link state and 

regional Agencies with schools and their communities engaged 
in the processes of renewal 
* Intermediate Education Agency personnel and representatives from 
participating scfiool districts and, initially, from. the Northwest Re- 

gional Educational Laboratory will institute, direct and /manage this 

■ ' . ' 

operating setting,. , 



The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory will negotiate with 
■ ■ ' ■ _ • . ^ . .' ' ■ ■ • . ' 

school districts interested in establishing a cluster of p^articipating, 

Schools arid a ser.vice centet, based either in an intiermediate education 

district or one of the cooperating districts. The Center will serve as 

a place for refining the design and operation of the Center itself as 

well as for the. training and developmental activities which will go on 

there. What is roorfe, it will act ,as a model for shared decision making 

and for institutional 'renewal. - 

Cluster Centers Network , . . ^ 

•J . . . 

Eventually, the Rural Futures Development Strategies will require 
the establishment of a network of cluster support centers. This or- 
ganlzation will allow for the marshalling of greater resources than 
what is available merely to one cluster center; such a pool of expanded 
resources would then be available for application to more rural educa- 
tional settings than merely the one anticipated for, developmental * ^ 
purposes , It will provide the setting for dissemination of change 
information among all rural school district members. 

The Cluster Network will be coordinated by a Supporting Services 
Consortium made up of consultants from state departments of; education^ 
intermediate education districts .and teacher training institutions, as 
well as the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. The Consortium 
will be a clearinghouse for jiew programs and practices in rur^l educa- 
tlon.^ *It will also serve in an advisory capacity to the Ri^ral , Education 
Program. With such foundational planning for the distxitmUion and 
exchange of modern educational methods and materials, the Rural Futures 
Development Strategies could revolutionize the concept of rural education. 
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■ III. SPECIFIC STRATEGIES ^ 

Introduction. 

Once w?had identified the several critical educational needs that 
would be the target of our Rural Futures Development proposal, defined 
a set of principles- to guide our efforts, selected our overall strategy^ 
^hd created models to carry out our general strategy, we began the ta^k 
of refining a minimal number of specific strategies as clear working 
dimensions of our prpposjal. 

It was important to us that these strategies maintain fidelitv 
to our undergirding principles and our general strategy. To answer this 
need we developed a generic learning and change process model that could 
act as a guide to the development of strategies for meeting specific 
educational needs. Since we need to be general enough to harmonize with 
our set of principles and universal enough to apply to a wide variety of 
needs, we call the model "generic." 

The Generic Learning and Change Process Model / 

The generic model Involves four basic conditions that must be met 
if learning is to be enhanced; it includes eight steps or stages for 
engaging a learner in the kinds of decision-making and decision-executing 
transactions* with his environment that solve problems and cause learning 
toVtake/place. The four learning conditions specify the nature of the 
environment in which the change process provides an orderly way of 
involving the learner, : ' " 

We hay e adopted Woodruff *s four conditions as one set of criteria 
for pur Rural Futures Development Strategies, using the terras "School, 



Community or Support Agency" in p lade of "person" when applying the ^> 
conditions of those components of the program. Thus, the four conditions 
that facilitate learning become: ^ . , 

1. The person (community, school or • support agency) is trying to 

produce something he wants to satisfy an objective that is 

* ■ * . 

• • • \ 

important to him, * 

2. The person (community, school or support agency) is acting in 
a real situation, with real objects and his actions count. 

3. The person (community, school or support agency) acts overtly 
and verbalizes in response to or as a result of his^ actions ♦ 

« 4# The person's (community's school's or support agency's') actions 
involve a full cycle of behavior.: 
Perceiving ' 
Ttiinking and conceptual organizing 
Choosing a goal and a line of response', 

Carrying out his choice and thus ^precipitating a consequence 
Being affected by the consequence " ^ 

Reentering the cydle by piik^Seiving oome or all of those t 
consequences 

The eight steps of our change process model (??<•€ Figure 2j have been 

*> ■ 

derived irom our reviews, detailed above, an4 from the classical problem- 
solving processes generally associated V7ith:.3seientlfic research and 
systems analysis. As can be seen, they provide a logical sequence of 
thought and action which leads to orderly problem identification, analysis'" 
and synthesis; and they appear consistent with .6ur reviews of the past, 
with the future possibilies and with American values and behavioral 



research. The eight sequential steps or stages o£ our generic learning 

change process model are: » . 

» 

1^ Becoming Aware that things other than what exist aire possible 
2, Exploring Alternatives of possible changes which can be made. 

• 3. Establishing Appropriate Goals based on the alternatives that 

• • seem desirable , ' 

4, Analyzing the Problem in terms of the discrepancy between the 
desired goal and the present actual state 

5. Searching for Possible Strategies for getting from the actual 
state to the goal state 

6^. Selecting the Appropriate Strategy which gives the best chance 
of succ'ess within the resourcias available 
Implementing the Strategy 
8. Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Strategy and deciding 
whether to recycle ^ l i. If so, to what point In the eight 
stage model, ^ * 

Using the four conditions and the eight steps wo incorporated Into 
our generic mddel (see Figure 2),wii have developed applications of this 
model to each of the four areas: the involvement of the community in 
improving schools, the operation 5f srchools as institutions, learning 
experiences for students and the servleos of support agencies • 
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The Community-Centered Riiral Futures; Development Strategy 

The discrepancy betweten "what is" and "what ought to be" is probably 
more evident and dramatic as related to community Involvement than any 
other aspect of rural education. As we have documented, the rural 
community is probably the most alienated segment of today *s society. 
Having lost-- or nostalgically believing it lias lost — capabilities for 
local determination, and grassroots control, and .having been penetrated 
by a multitude of agencies whose policies and operating practices are 
established' elsewhere, the rural community has little influence upon its 
social services or control ove.r its social institutions. While the 
technological revolution that has mechanized the farm and multiplied its 
productive capacity has had a profound impact upon rural communities, it 
has not acted to improve the quality of community life as it potentially 
could* 

^ Tims, lack of involvement in determining public policy and /public 
services and suspicion of programs that agencies want to provide for it 

have justifiably earned for the rural community the reputation 6f being 

. * ■ ■ ■ ■ . - ^. ■ ' • 

" ' ' ■ 

.resistive to change. 



A critical need exists, therefore, to encourage rural communities and 

* i ■ ' ■ • ' " ^ * ■ " ' y 

their residents to regain a sense of ownership and" control over:, the 

.... , ^ 

programs and decisions that affect their lives and the education of their 

" ' ^ * " * ...... 

children. It is toward this goal that the Community-Centered RFD Strategy 
is' focused. • ^ v r . . 

Applicali^mi of the Model * - Looking at the rural community from the 
perspective of the model developed by the Rural Education Program, it 
appears that a community which could be called "inquiring** represents 
the necessary conditions for" relatively permanent change within the 

■ ■■ ' ■ ■\ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 
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school. Unless the community shows both a demand for change and a sense 
of possession or ownership d^^new programs, the school professionals, 
the board and the students will be unable to influence the status quo 
in any material ov lasting fashion. 

Therefore, the ideal rural community is one in which a broadly ♦ 
representative crbs^-seetion of the comiriunfty is continuously involved 
in a systematic process of planned change to improve its schools, ^ 
Initially the community would require the servicCvS of an external change 
agent, but; it would becpme self-renewing and would acquire the skills, 
structures and processes for engaging continuously i;a planned educational 
improvement ^fter the change ^gent departs. 

The Rural Bducation Program has been aware of the need for 'a facilitate 

since 1968 when it identified its intention of designing, developing and 

■^^ , . • ■ » ' 

' . • • 

field testi|ng^a change model which can facilitate the implementation of 

the program Improvements (a 'total educational system redesT.gh) in rural . 

schools of the Northwest." Thir^ early concepftualization of the model 

attempted to create a favorable climate within the rural school-community 

for the self-instructional systems being produced within the Laboratory, 

When the development of such a model began, it became apparent that this 

approach was too narrowly focused and manipulative in nature. As a 

result, the model was broadened to enable community leaders to view mauy^ 

alternatives and to make a choice among them based on their own set of 

values. Change process strategies which were incorporated into the model 

involved the application of research findings as reported by Thelan, 

Gtiba, Rogers, Moe, Jung, Lippitt, Havelock and others. During 1968 and 

1969 parts of the process were developed and uped in . exploratory testa 
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in Grand Forks, B.C.; Grass Range, Montana; Eureka, California and 
Kremlin, Montana. All parts of the inqdel were used together for the 
■first time in Seldovia, Alaska during 1969 and 1970. Subsequent 
applications have included Incheliu^, Washington; Healy, Nulato, Wrangell 
and Juneau, Alaska. Initial uses of the model in these » limited field 
conditions have proven successful. Refinements, additions and changes 

, , ' • ^ V. '. 

have, been made with eaph field application and hav^been based on field 
experiences, evaluative feedljacfc and a ^continuing search of rese&rch 
literature^on educational change. \ ^ * ^ _ 

Continuing commitment the development of change strategies has . 

« ■ - .1 

been very high in both Alaska and Washington. During 1970 and 1971, a 
special contract was written in Alaska amounting to overp $125,000 in 
personnel time and money; the work plan inwlved two state educational 
agencies and a local borough in four' applications of the Change Model at 
an Indian Reservatiori^ommi^aity . Stages of the model are presently being 
used in still another predominantly Indian communi.ty, Neah Bay,, Washingtc 

The process we have been developing is based on the view that the^ 
community (students, school staff, citizens) can become a learner system^' 
and therefore, the same procedures for learning apply for them as well as 
for an individual. A condensed version of these proc^edures- may be stated 
as: awareness, planning, doing, seeing and r^planning (Mot, 1969). 
The four basic conditions identifefeed^y Woodruff and explicated earlier 

in our ^earning and Change Process Hod^l are appropriate when considering 

•■ . \ • ' ' ' ■ 

the community as a learner system: 

i 

I * A representative group from the community is trying to produce 
something the community wants to satisfy an ob]» ctlve which 
• it fias, identified as important. , 
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2. The group is* acting in real sityations, with real issues, and 
its actions counts ' - — " 




3. The representative group acts overtly, and reflects upon 

• ■ N 

and reports on the results of its actions. * 

* p 

4. The grou{)'«^act:ivi ties involve a full cycle of behavior: 
^ • Peir-ccivlng'' ^ o . ^ 

• Thiiiilcing and conceptual organizing 

* • Choosing a goal and a line of ^response 

• Being^Sici^ff ected by the consequences 

Reentering the cycle by perceiving some or all of thos^ ' 
consequences - , ' ; ' \- 

It is our ^belief that learnltig In this set of conditions reflects 
at ieastf two important attitudes, 'i^^ch take oh new meaning in each 
historic period, pffirhap^-, btxtf-which are basic to our present ^culture. 
These attitudes are: (1) the coi^^.|!^. of domdcracy, which includes both ^ 




shared decision-making power and'^'an educated electorate; and ^2) the 

o 

concept that each individual in the society, has both worth and dignity, 
and is capable of managing himself. ^ 

''In other words, an assumption of th^ Rural Education Program is that 
peopli^ learn best when activities have real meaning for them and when they 
are conscipusly)-*and responsibly involved^by their own choice, 

Sothmer (1969) says: "When someone comes into a situation, does ' - , • * 

- ■' ' ' ■ ... . . ' ■ ' • ' " ■ ' ■ ' • ^-^^ 

research and then leaves, barely a pippins of change appears. It is better 
ta get the people Involved in- the situation to conduct the research them- 
seivesV even if the research' is of inferior quality; This is one lesson 
of V the Ped'ce Corps experience. Although it Is caster for the corpsmen ' 
to^build a well .or a school themselves than to get the local people to do 



it; if they do it themselves and leave, the situation would revert to 
the status quo quickly," Expensive.*experience in dissemination and 
installation efforts in education, industry and the raiiitary ^in this 
country shows the same thing: unless the recipient is also the instigator, 
the change seldom remains, or rarely works properly if it does remain. 

Ownership of the circumstances of the learning enhances the durability 

" ^ * • 

of the learning, • " 

• ' Watson (1967) states that, "Resistance to .change will be less If 
administrators, teachers, ^bpard members and community leaders ^eel that 
the>prpject is their ^owri, not deyiscd and operated by art outsider, • 
Resistance will be iJsa' if the project clearly has wholehearted support 
from top .officials o£ the system." \ ' 

Another advantage arising from the use! of a planned change process 

f -3 

is 'that which results from not gettin^^ lost in the little problems; t 
establishing a new process revitalizes the decision structure of a rural 
community and helps in the setting of priorities, which makes it possible 
to work on problems one at a time* A solution reached with the coopteration 
of the entire cotilmunity has a vitality that other sorts of solutions lack. 
Perhaps no community can solve aU the problems fax:lng it, but by ei^aging 
in an- orderly decision-making process, more profitable use can be made 
of all existi^ resources, Reestablishment of the ties of communications 
between residents of rural commiirt^lties, supplemented by skill training, 
has been found to be most uBeij^X^in establishing this condition. 

As resources within the community become a^al 1 able to the school by 
involvement in this process, skills for finding resources outside the 
rural community are aieo gained, / Th^ modern world has become vast, 
highly technical and highly fragmeiited; there must be conscious 1 earning 



of (1) usable processes fpr aijyone searching f6r r6sourcea^and (2) usable 

•• ■•0. ■•' ^ 

skills in sorting among and. selecting from the vast amount of data which 

• . . . ■ ... , ^ - t * 

become available.' The congLKner- unit^, whether it is a single student or 

■ -v- .. . ■ ' \ , -.v ■ 

an* entire 'community, must learn how to guide itself to only tRo^e servic^% 

■ ' -^ . >^ ' ' - J ■■■■ ■ r ■ s ■ ■ . \ ■ ' ■ 
and resources it requires — no delivery mechanism has proven adequate fpi:-^ 

this task at^resefrrr- Moe (1969) states, *'Paft -of the difficulty arise^ 

f rc&a .^the human and technical complications involved. Part lies also in 

the inability of communities^. Ideal u^ts o£ government and schocr]^ districts 

to mobilize and effectively utilize resources* Community me chanismS for 

solvinji^problems have becbme inadequate, 'individuals and families, in 

turn ,%^o not receive the help and support they need,' The •poten^iaXity^ ' . 

of coimimtiity life lihder present conditions remains unrealized." By 

■ j?^ ■ ^ \ ^ * •>*.-.':/:• 

un4ergoii^^ training \n .planned change techniques,' and establishing - 
mechanisms for these procedures over a period^ of t^jme, the qommunitj;^ 
-begins to put Itself together; so that :^t can improve its schools in a* 
truly -democratic way. * « ' . " ' • 

To Summarize, the specific application of kie Generic Learning ^and 
-Change Process Model to a Community* has^bme critical requirements for 
effective operation. First, those engagin^^ in what may be tepied - , 

^ ■■• • ■ ■ * ■ ' \ - ^ \ - ^■ y 

"community learning" or "renewal" must represent a ,true cross-section of 
the community. No longer mav only economically vester interests aad 

' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■■■ 

powerful families ma4'ntain major decision-making power. .\ ^ 

Second, the skills of inquiry and communicatiW,^ riecessjpry for search 
and deliberation, *must be sought. Involvement in data-b^^d decision , \ 
making djid group^ P^oce^ses^ requir-es competenc^^not genetally fbund in 
people who Itave had/ little opporfeunity to-^^participate in grbup decision 
making.'- . ' . " « ' " ° 



• Finally, outside assistance, in the form of a skill builder,, a procgss 
consultant and a person knowledgeable about how to discover new educational 
^^programs in^successful operation elsewhete in rural Ametica, should be 

. utilized. The community leadership, in. the broadest sens^, must be 

. '■ • ' ... ■ , . , . J • ■ © " • • ■ 

^posed to new information inA^ays which it controls, and directs and in ^ 

a manner whidh mak^s the information usabl^(^^in decision making* about local^ 

schocj. problems, . 



Crit j.cal Needs . It would appear,, therefore, that the most critical 
needs, if rural communities are to be helped to engage effectively in- 
N^shaifed decision making related to^ the improvement of their schools, are: 

• The availability of trained change. agents who can be retained 

by irur^l communities to help them organize, acquire skills and * 
engage in processes for effectively working together to improve 
V trieir schools, / . » * v. - * 

• Materials' iti ttfe' f ontt of guides, instrtiments, samplers, tr^i^ning 

^ iflattfri.als. and iixformation tinits to help communities partidipate 

effectively in identifying, analyzing and solving Ipcal problems, « 

• 6earch.and information-link'ing strategies to enable mral commun- 

iti^s to obtain the informabion they need and utilize knbwledge * 

*,,'.*" 

' • ' " ' ' * ■ ■ / ' " ■ ■ ■ ' 

^ and resources 4n effecting educational improvement. 

Selected Strategies , Utilizing the steps of th^ Change Process Model 
I ^ .1 . > ■ 

, . • . ■ ■ r, 

and our experience in x^orking with rural communities, the community change 

process we propose comprises six overlapping and interdependent stages . 

The community: " ^ i 
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Seeks Help - * ' . > 

• Identifies and Analyzes Needs and Problems , v 

Searches for Alternatives • 

* , . ■ / 

Plans fpr Action ^ ' . ^ 

Implements the Action Plan 

• ' •* 
Evaluates the Plan iind Recycles • . : ' ^ * ^ v 

.' ■* ' * • . ' 

Each stages is designed to: • (1) accomplish^^apecif ied tasks; ahd,. 

• . . . ' • ■ ■ A 

by so doings (i) require skills to be learner; (3) result in products; 
(4)^rovid^ awareness •of new information, '^ideas, materials and resourc^;* 
airj(^n[5.) provide fee^dback for conscious evSliiatzion of the effects that 
stage. The ^process, thus, provides teachers ,. administrators , studehts 

and c<^!raaunity members the opportunity to acquire the skills they heed 

i" . ' • " 

to work together to improve therir schools* 

Although the stages are stable in ^purpose, they >^ary in content 

fr^oiii community to community because they are adjustable to local conditions. 

because the effects are cumulative, however, all of the stages must be 

^engaged in if a satisfactory level of proces's developitieftt. is to be 

reached* The chan^ ageiit^who helps with this'proctss is engaged by the 

comlnunity for a 'period of time (IS^months is recomraenofed) ^^^^d coilfes. ixi 

periodically to guide a local community gro^up through/the set of rational 

stages^ * ' O . ^ 

The key step .in asslj ting a commuhity "^o become involved with its, 
.schools in the new ways we have been describing is to bring into being 
a Community Action Team (CAT) • This necessitates the. servicees of a 
specially trained outside 'facilitator known as the Rural Change Agent who « 
haS' been especially .traine4 to come into rural communities to help ' ^ 
establish effective communication 'channels and processes for Involvement 



.the sdhoo]^ tQ help in solving school problems... 



that'Vre ^lf«-renewing., attd then/£o leave. The CAT would represent a 

. . ' ' . 

broad-^mix of all identifiable segments of thef community; the individuals 

within this mix are ndiriinated by their peers and selected by the school 

board. This group of. people, working togethet, Vill: 

• * Establish a face-to-face communication network with the 

communl'ty, for both taking information about ^ the ^qboolsjto 
the commuitity and bringing information from the communitv to 

V . t 

^^tablish Support for the schools by bringing all of the . 

.. - ■ • ■ 

^' ^resources of the , community into play on the problems of the 

school through shared decision making, ''1' 

• Acquire skills in communication, problem analysis and decision, 
making, ' x 

• Establish contagt^^-with networks outside of the t:ommunity, ^ 
^ to bring resources and datra to focus oii each problem, 

• Function in new roles, which are made possible or necessary 
by sharing decision-making power among those affected by 

t?hose decisions. Th^stv include new roles* for students, staff, 

■ ■ 

administrators and school board members. 
Three elements are important itutha strateg^-£or getting a CAT 
organized within a qommuntty. The first is .to have the school board 
identify the mix criteria that are appropriate to their community, Tlie 
sacond is to elicit nominations of opinion leaders from the entire \ 
community. The third is to assist the school board in selecting two 
persons from the pool of opinion leader nominees to represent each of 
the mix criteria fory^he community. 
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I ATLer hv-U}\\ on',anized, llu* 'Conwiunily Action /Foam ropreoentJi the 
cwimunlty minubcrr; and keep*: thorn inlormot] as the tenin enga^'.e^ in a * 
'systematic process tliat helps them to Icleutify educationtil problem.s, 

analyze them and develop and carry out a plan of action that impfoves . 

■ -* * 
the ediipatiohal opportunities in that community. 

Stages of the Community-Centered Change Prpcess ^ 

The six stages of this -process, including the initial steps £or 

a .". / 

commuriity involvement -and organization of the CAT, are described in ^ 

' '' " ^ , • ft . 

detail on the following pages. ' ^ * ' 

Stage 1 . Tlie Community Seeks ifclp . 
^ • Stages of Change Process explained to school board, administrator 
and staff f m 

• If decision is made to' proceed, school board is, asked to commit 
; itself to (a) writing a letter of invitation, (b) a financial 

obligation, (c) involving itself, adminlstr.^tor,'^ staff and 
students in stagey, and (d) opening school records for- use and 
/ study « ^ 

When a school board has decided to consider 'this process, an initial 

7 

•contact Is made with NWREL or another orRanlzation employing trained change 
agents, and an appointment .is ^nade to explain the. process. If the board 
decides to use the process i^fter it has been explained, definite commit- 
ments by each party arc formalized. The agreement with the board must 
^ include financial arrangements, a schedule of events and a formal request 
for service, Additional explanations may be made Co the community to 
"gather baseline data about the school, community and otaff and to make 
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pl:jins, iWlth a. group selected by the sclipdl board, for the needs nssess- 
ment activity In Stage Two. • 

Stage 2 . The Community Identified and Analyzes i;[eeds and Problems 

• Plan content and methods of heeds assessment 

• Conduct assessment 

• Analyze data and produce needs . 

« • School board develops community mix criteria 

• School board fotms Community Action Team (CAT) based on mix 

v- ■ - ■ 

criteria and opinion legider nominations 

• CAT organizes~^anc^^ in skills training while working ^n 
identifying major pj?oblems ^ 

• CAT establishes priority of school problems from needs^ 
assessment data and information 

This stage starts the community into the task of planning change 
for its schools by gathering data and utilizing that data for two purposes. 
The" first is to gather data from the entire community their concerns 
about the schools and ideas for Improvement, and to sort and order those 

M concerns into a temporary needs assessment document. The second, equally 
\ ^ ^ " / ' ^ 

vttal, *ls formation of the CAT from nominations^ of opinion leacjjtrs, gathered 

from the community during the needs assessment. The ^AT is central to 

the success of „thc project, both as the primary working body and as the 

basis for an infoftnation communication network Into the community. 

This community team renews the ties between segments of the' community 

which may be Isolated from each other or actively hostile. In one rural 

Alaska community, for example; where little or no conwunication previously^ 

existed, free-flowing communication was established among local ^coal 

Winers, railroad workers, engineers and self-employed people, resulting 

If 
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In a new sense of community being established* Using newly^ acquired 

• problem-solving and decision-making skills, they were able to plan new 

■ ■ •* ' ■ ' ■ . • 

elements of a curriculum and agiree on a master plan for the school within 
a six-month period, ; * - 

St^ge 3 , The CoAnunity Searches for AlternativuH 

• CA|r divides into small groups (Task Force Teams-TFT) to study 
^ * . " priority problems , / . 

• TFt's gather data and information on* problem areas, identify 

* 

JLocal resources,*- learn skills in problem vsolvlng, decision 
making and communication as they work togetl^er / / 
, k CAT members visit innovative programs, gather data, d^ibrief 
^ ^ ^ experiences and report to TFT's and community groups 

• CAT writes goals and objectives and establishes an* informal 
communication's network' ^ 

if TFT's present the results of^ t^eir work on specific problem 
areas to CAT for discussion and approval 
» This stage creates great clianges* in awareness among the members of 
. * the CAT and requires sufficient time to solidify that awareness. Informa- 

ti6n is gathered' and considered about resources available both within 
the community and outside the community. Many skJULls are trained far 
and practiced during this activity. A feature of this stage Is the 
development and uSe of an informal communication's network. / 

This network Is formed by each CAT member identifying five to ten 
persons in his reference group with whom he will discuss issues concerning 
the cat's work on" school probleiw^. The network both carries Information 
into the community and carries back responses, ideas and concerns from 
* the cpwnunity. For example, the 22 member CAT in an Alaskan community 
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developed an Educaticmal Goals Statement ifor their tu-hool and doi-ided 
to gain reaction to it from the cominunity, Each OAT member took the 
written statement to five or more of his friendsr. Moria than 150 people 

over a three-day period were contacted* The original statement was 

... ( 

altered, based on these reactions, and recomraendad to the school board. 

Stage 4 » The Community. Plans 'for Action 

• GAT studies each TFT report, determines its feasibility and 
potential for school improvement . 

• CAT develops long-ran^e plAn based on TFT* s ' recommendations? * 
m CAT may use informal communication's network to gain community 

understanding and' reactions to plan prior .to recommending it 

to the school board ' 

- • . " ■ " ■-. * * ■ 

• CAT presents school improvement plan to school board for approval 

• Planning skills needed by TFT*§ arc integrated into the work 
as it is^being done . 

Broadly speaking, planning for action (1) helps local leaders 
understand the need for advanced planning, (2) hc4ps them f^ain sufficient 
skills in developing implementation plans so they will use thorn in" the 
future, and (3) increases t\ie chance for new programs to succeed by 
establishing widespread support. 

Stage 5 , Th^^ Community Implements its Actdon. Plan 

• Ckt selects one project from t3ihe plan agreed upon by school board 

"... • ✓ 

• CAT develops a complete plan for implementing a new program 

which will also serve as a pattern for future implcmentbtions 

• TFT*s develop fipeclflc elements of the plan, such as evarimtion,^ 
communication, scheduling, data collection and monitoring pj^rcss 

. ' ■ h 

■ >» 
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• When the Implementation plan is completed, the CAT presents 
it to .l^tje school board jfor action 

• When the school board approves, the CAT puts plan into operation, 
oUSually.be assigning responsibility for it to a TFT 

• Additional school improvement projects are begun by CAT as time 
' - permi4:s - 

The overall purpose of this stage is to employ local opinion leaders 
as partners in* putting school improvements into effect. They will assist 
in beginning the- effort, aid in the collection of data indicating the 
degree of success of the' project and help to use this information to 
itiake it more effective. 

Stage 6 > The Community Evaluates the Plan and Begins Recycling 

• The TFT is responsible for the first school improvement project, 
tcollects and analyzes information and data on new project and 

prepares and presents report to the CAT 

• CAT examines report, accepts or modifies it and presents it to ^ 
the school board . 

* • CAT analyzes its own effectiveness as an organization 

• CAT examines Impact of Change Process upon^scliool and pommuulty ^ 

• CAT may decide to determine vhat social and educational indicators 
reflect the educational health of the^ community and collect data . 
to examine these trends , 

m CAT reviews educational needs and determines how it, should con- 
tinue and/or recycle some of the stages of the process 

• CAT determines additional training needed for^^i^cy cling actlvitites 
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In all., of the stages, the primary emphasis of evaluatidn i^ formative. 

' At this stage training in summative evaluation Is added. The accumulated 

skills of the members o£ the CAT at this point enable them to manage seveiral 

sets of information: data from each earlier stage; baseline data about 

the tommunity; assessments of changes installed in the schools; analyses 

of their own effectiveness, ds a community group and information revealing 

the impactVof Change Prpcess on .the school and community. Using all of . 

■ • ■ ■ '-^ . 

these and other data sources, the CAT prepares reports summarizing this 

information and indicating their interpretation of the present status 

of school improvement efforts within the community. These results are 

presented to the schd9l board and the community-at-large in a variety of 

'ways. This represents a reasonably high sophistication level of the 

CATVnd the ability thhy have acquired to^manage tl\cir own affairs. Only 

occasional visits by the change agent should be required in the future • 

The community now has ownership of many skills. Including when and how ; 

to use outside ^assistance. The process of inquiry and problem solving 

has now been established. 

Communlty^-Centered RFD Products . The NWREL's Community-Centered 
RFD strategy, like its other strategies, is to develop products that will 
encourage and enable the Initiation of this six-stage process in rural 
communities, facilitate the Involvement of local Community Action Teams 
in the process, train a pool of rural change ageiits and enable local 
citixens and educators to gain in the skills of Inq^ulry and shared 
decision making. Products to be developed are of two distinct types. 
The first, includes: those generated by the. Community Action Team as 
a result of its activities and to facilitate^s* wor^ These products 
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are both valuable to future efforts within that community and 'useful to ^ 
other communities who may wish to engage in similar activities. Typical 
of the outcomes (product-s) produced within a coninunity vrtiere the Laboratory 'i 
systematic change process is employed are: 

1, A written commitment by 'the school board toward being involved, 
together in a process of <Jxamihlng what tUeir schools are 

" ■ ' ■ 7 ... ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 

accomplishing, acquiring new skills to deal with the present 
environment and attempting to find ways that will improve 
educational opportunities for the students and adults in the 
, community, 

2, A document which summarizes what citizens, staff and students 
feel arc the strengths and weaknesses of schooling in their 
community, including their ideas on ways* it might improved. 

3, .An identification list of citizens, students aild Staff whom 

the community considers its opinion lea^^ts^ ^ 

4, An'informal, two-way communications network which/teats 
community understanding and support on educational prolilems ^ 
and, issues, but also serves as a forum for cltlz^ens -to express 
themselves on school policies and programs.^ . ^ 

5* A list of educational problems ranked .into priority order and 

ready for study and resolution.^ . , . 

6, A widely agreed upon statement of educational goals for the * ^ 
.community which serves as a general guideline against which 

to assess proposed new plans for school Improvement. 
7» A long-range. school improvement plan , generated by citizens, 

staff and students with information and data they obtained from 

searching among the alternatives open to them. 
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-8^ A eei>eral .iTlan t hat can be u5?ed to introdueo new, program ideas 
into the school,'^ It 'includes such, items as a clear statement 
of purpos^^ what are. the acceptable sipns of success, what 
data need to be collected ^lid^by vhom, how ^the; new program 
' will be communicated to ''all interested individuals and groups, 
what costs are and who will -be/ involved. ^ >/ 'X 

9t ,, A , plan Cor evalua|:xon of (a) new programs introduced, (b) the 
ef fectiveniess of the Opinion Loader Group (CAT) and (c) a list 

• , of social and education^tl-iudioatoro whicfi show the general 

' ■ *• 
direction'of the educatlonajL' program in the community, 

10« The residue o£ the process is a group of fcltizons, staff and 

students who have attained new levels of skill in dealing . 

interpersonally with one another^ who have confidence in dealing- 

with problems and finding' solutions and ^ who know how to makd 

' decisions which reflect the feelings and understai^ings of the 

group members and the community. 

The second typo of product generatotT by the Community-Centered RFD 

Scratogy are those developed by the Laboratory • They consist of three 

sets of prpduGts requirdU to support the strategy: . 

• • , Products wl^leh support the ongoing activities of the CAT 

# Products which support the activities of the ru^al change agent 

• Products which comprise a trainings system for rnr^l change agents. 
In order, for the CAT 'to function effectively, each memb.er needs 

basic competencies and skills in decision, making, conflict resolution and 

* " '■ 0 " • 

communication^ Our strategy for assisting a CAT to gain these competen^ 
and skills is to provide training on-the-job for th(jse Involved. SkJJlls 
would be learned within the -context "of doing, arid the skills being\ 
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* learn^ed would always be instrumental to a task being performpd/ A w^de 

■ \ ^ ■ ^ : . • . r- ' - * ■ • ■•■ ■ > 

variety of materials wojuld be required *y tbe CAT members and the change 

. ^gent^n obtaining the training needed from time to time* t&e training 

' .\ * ^■ . . . .■■ ■ »». * ^ • • % ■ ■ . * ° " .-. 

of rural, change agents will also require a* training ,$ys1(:em, competent 

trainers and .som(e>; carefully prepared materials. 

The basic assumptions upon.whieh this effort* is fouijded include the 

^idea thait change is constant in oiir society whether it is planned or fiot* 

- ' ■ ' 

^ Because ^f this, all materials will be assembly in a structured but 

.changeabj.e form: lt)ose-leaf binders to which nev7 material can be added 

* and from* which old can be subtracted; basic doGumeiats Vhich appear , 

. , ^ • ■ ■. ■ • ■ ■ 

annually in' new ddditicins <^d permanent documents with per iocJically . 
appearing suppleinents, ' . /jv:-? ^ ' . 

Activity A> Produc^ ^Which Support.', the Ongoing 

Activities Of the Community Action Team. ' ' . 

' ^ If a community is to maintafn ownership of its own declsion-iriaking 

process, the skills for that process must' be widespread *ln the community. 

^ This^necessitates preliminary training aiyi mati^als. A varietp^^ 

• support materials P^^P^^^^^ skills ^and maintain su^pp^t for the 



two years of exploratory effort; we believe the following products to 



process aliso will be needed as involvement continues. From our 
experiences in seven communities in ^Alaska and Washington during the past 

be necessary: ' . 

1, ConmiUnity Action Team Resources Catalogue 

2. Awareness materials and, plans for use with rural .administrators 
""and^ rural school boards <* 

3 • . A search manual . 



These products will provide mgdels of materials and processes which 
meet the learner's self -perceived needs, in a context of real materials 
and/pr problems, in a manner at a time which the^ learner^ chapses. This 
set of products also introduces the community to" several information 
networlcS already in existence, provides assistance in 'select j^ng helpful • 

' ^ \ • A . ' ' ' 

jiNtnfortotioij frbm. these networks and assists in creation ^of new information 
networks as they are^ needed by tfie CAT. A newsletter acros^k. communities 
involved in this process is an exaanple o^ possible new network^ which 

might be created. 'f'^r^ • ^ * * 

"* ■*-.' 

Product 1. CAT (Resoutpes) Catalogue ^ \. ' 

. ■ ; ■ — — ■ ■ 

\ * the catalogue will be a loose-leaf notebook containing materials 

arid ideas for CAT members to use after, the Change Process stages have 

been completed in 'the community. , 

The contents will include: (a) copies o& training exercises im 

'communication, problem-solving, decision-making and conflict utili- 

pfcation skills which may be used as refreshers of training^^d/or to^ 

- orient new CAT mSnbers; (b) identification of role 'responsibilities 

■ ♦ - 

. of the CAT with sphool board, admipistrators, staff and community;^ 

(c) resource references which identify available information networks, 
additional ' skili fraining^opportunitll^s, sources of consultant help 
and some sources of free ^and inexpensive educational mate;ria?ls; 

(d) annotated bibliographic research references on change processes; 

(e) a listing of curriculum alternatives for rural schools; (f) an 
outline of materials which cou^'be regularly included in a Citizens 
School Improvement Newsletter; (g) workshop plans for training new ^ 
CAT members an<f/or' renewal or present C^T members; (h) plans for 
identification ^^nd 'use <Jf .local media for carrying information about 

1^' ■ no ' • ' 



■ • . ■ , . . ■ ■ • . . . . 

school problems to the community ; and (i) general trtrocedures for 

identification of local resources to aid school improvement efforts. 

Product Z * Awareness. Materials and Plans for use with 
fiural Administrators and Rural School Board 

The focus of these materials will be on helping rural 

administrators and board members bec4)me aware of: relevant social "A 

and behavioral research related to school--GommunitV development; ^ I 

'new leadership* rolefe and the necessary skills for th^se new 

useful in working with students, staffr* andj^ommuhify leaders and 

opportunities to use them under -guidance of trained leaders. ' 

^ , ' ' - ' ■' ■ ■ 

' The contents will include: (a) an annotated bibliograpKy of 

recent social, and behavioral research;.related to change in ruraj. 

environments; (b). roleplaying an'cl simulations of ^alternative | 

sti;;ategies uaed administrators and sch'ool boards in communities 

-where there is^ high involvement and decision-making responsibility 

is widely spread; (c) case studies, tapenrslid§ presentations and 

videotapes to illustrate how these approaches were used in other _ 

^ * . . ■• ' ' ' • 

. communities and the resultant actions; (d) the '^administrator's new * 

role^as facilitator and implementor in a rural community; (e) the 

importance of identification of networks for communication and how 

^ to contribute to them} (f) an "outline of a tested seminar program; 

and (g) suggestions for planning, arranging Und conducting a seminar* 

Product 3V ' A Search Manual ^ 

A, manual will Se developed \rfiich identifies practical procedures 
for citizens and staff to use in obtaining new information and , 
identifying new resources. ^ 

The contents will emphasize existing and available information 
networks and suggested procedures to use during the se€i»qhlhg process 



as well as organizations and agencies that might provide useful 
data and information for 'a local rural school and community. 

The outcomes from use of the above set of materials are: ownership 

'■ • ? ; - • ' 

of the prcTcess of inquiry and planned change by the community and school 

Staff, skill in 'functtoniji^in new roles, confidence in individual 

abilll^ to solve problems and a climate of high collaboration arid low 

competition both in schoo;L-related affairs and in community relationships 

with other organizations and agencies. <|' • 

Activity B > Rroducts which Support the Ongoing • 
^ Activitieew<of the Change Agent 

If a trained ipi^ividual is to servQ^a community in the role of . ' 
external c^pnge agent, he must have available to him a set of materials 
which provide him alternattf^^^ for3coping with various situations and 
for meeting a variety of information and training needs. His activity 
iti the commui^ty, as 'he aids in skill building and information gathering, 
-involves utilisation of all of the proBucts listed as' support for the CAT. 
In addition, our experience with trainee^ in Alaska in 1971 has led us to 
conclude that the change agent i|Jso needs a community resources manual. 

As witfe the previously des(Cir;|^bed products, this is an open-ended 
product: it^/ili be complete, but mutable as new alternatives and data 
become available. Also, it was designed to model, through its forra^ tone 
and contents^ the concepts that the learn^^ser is in charge of his twn 
learning and learns best \Aen meeting needs which arise from real 
circumstances in which he is voluntarily involved. 
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Product 1 , Coiaiaunlty ^R^SQurc6s Manual for Change Agents 

A loo's e-^leaf manual will be^developed which describes the 

--model stage-by-stage and^ off ers a large number of alternative 
exercises and procedures that may be used and/or adapted to _ 
local school-conffiiunity circumstances. ; ^ 

* The manual for each stage of %^ Chang^ Mo.d'el.,will contain a 
clear statment of purf^ose, the rationale, suggested procedures 
with directions for using threm^^rid samples of alternative exercises^ 
and approaches used successfully in other rural communities and . 
J schools. Also included will 'be excepts from rec.^t social and • 
b^h^vioral science' literature, ""and a collection^ of material 
designed to promote awareness of educational change, to be used by ^. 

the change agent as^ the need for this information arises in a 

; " . ' ■ . ^ . ^ ■ ' - ■ ' 

* community., . 

' * . J, " 

The outcomes from use of this product will be: capability of the 
change agent to use flexible axitivities and tools so he can readily ; 
adapt the change process to" local conditions; support for the Change 
agent *s sharing of his own sunders tanding *of the change process theory 
and research; and a capability of the change agent to respond with 

inf^mative materials to emerging awareness about educational alternatives 

* • • • ■ • ■ . 

by any member of the' community . 



^ Activity C . Products which Comprise the Training 
P lan fpr Rural Change Agents 

A change agent who is to support^commuriity* involvement- in school 

processes and develop skills in a ^ community must have a set of skills 

his own and support materials that are needed to assist Jiim in this 

effort, * These ari to be* devel*oped, monitored and evaluated during an actual 
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field-based, personalized, systematic, competency baaod, training program. 
In sixpport of this training program, two sets of prpducts are required. 
These products, which. will be deyelopied in relationsblp to actual fioJL^ 
experience are: * ^ • ^ 

1. A performance-based plan for training rural change agents 

... , . 

2. Change Agent Training materials; which will include, in addition 

to training materials developed by NWREL^s Improving Teaching 

.^i ■ ' ' ^. , " ■ ' \ ■ 'f 

Competencies^ Program: * 

* ■ ' ' ' • ■ " ' 

• '.A bibliography .and set qf research readings on recent . / 

change process literature ^ . . " 

Case studies of school improvement efforts 

T-ape-slide preaentatiotis illustrating stages of change process 
Videotapes of * ((w>mmurtity actions to improve schools 



• 
m 



An analysis of the requirements for* rural change agents 



A monitoring plan for assessing field performance 
Product 1 > A Plan for Training Rural Change Agents 

The proposed plan for training rural change agents will Include 
both on-and off-sit^ activities during an 18-month cycle, 'The 
diagram below illustrates the plan: 
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The 45-day training plan will begin with a two^week awareness and 



orientartion seminar the first* slimmer, followed by six twor*<iay 

• ^ • - « " * ' ■ • / 

►training sessions. The second' summer wjj.1 contain a twc/-week 

training session off-site and tigo two-day field-based trainfKg 



days. During the fall, two more two-day on-site training sessions 
will tje held, concluding with a one-week training/and evaluation 
Workshop. The summer sewinar and workshop will be conducted 
bf highly skilled staff, 'such as a National Training'l,aboratory 
Cdtonunity Development Trainer, assisted ^by^ other skilled persons 

• . * ' " J 

who have been trainers in the Peace Corpi3, UNESCO and NWREL 
* •* , • ' 

workshops. Several of' 'the major experiences comprising the training 



are: 



. Opportunities to study and apply information gained from 
exposure to the research literature related to change theory 
1 . ; and practice ' . 

• Learning to be a change agent- while actually involved i!n 

■ ■ 

being one. This on-the-job training will include frequent 
Opportunities to intera^/ with a skilled trainer and wf^th 
Others who are involved in similar experiences. Feedb^k 
on field performance will be an integral part of the on-site 
^ training, >^ 1 
m Systematic instruction during summer workshops and at 

Xfegularly scheduled advanced seminars will include simulated 
and role playing experiences which provide a realistic 
^ atmosphere for learning* new skills in a threat-free 
environment. ^ ' 

• Opportunities^ to use a variety of mpdia to gain a perspective 
and awareness of what the stages of the ftcidel look like when 

•used in ^tual communities. Participants will be encouraged 

lit) 



to generate their own documentation of critical stages of 
the Model while it is being used in their own situation. 

• Developing contributions to the refinement and further 
de'^elopment of the Model, its materials and training needs. 
The Model accumulates these* field experiences as data and 
examples of community-school development efforts. 

Product 2 . Rural Change^Agent Training Materials ' - 

Specific products w^iich will be developed (and/or adapted from 
^ixisting materials) to support the user-oriented training plan 
include, in addition to training mater;Lal» developed, by NWREL's 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program; v „ 

• An extensive bibliography and a set of research readings from 
business and management, the military and the social and , ^ 
behavioral 4ciences which relate to change theory and processes. 

• School-community case studies wh,ich illustrate the impact of 
citizen, staff and student involvement and^articipation 

in decision making relating to' school improvment . 
^ m Tape-slide presentations to illustrate each stage of the 
change process; based on actual field experience. 

• Videotaped examples of community actions during the process 
which Illustrates new skills used by community leaders; 
actual solutions to identified problems and methods of 
dissemination of information to the community-at*-large, 

• A monitoring plan for assessing the field performance o£ 
change agents. Included are regular feedback devices as 

well as periodic evaluative checkpoints that will be used based 
upon performance criteria worked out lolntly with the traineen. 



The first set of outcomes from involvemlinjg^with the training system 
products are: ownership by a group of change agents of the concepts 
of (1) planned change, (2) shared and representative decision making, and 
(3) assisting others from a stance of equality rather than superiority* ; . 
Xiiese concepts will be axl)erieuced by the change agents as they are/ 
trained, be displayed by them in their dealingvS with communities and be 
shared consciously by them with community members as a part of skill 
training for the CAT. Confidence by the change agents in their ability 
to assist a variety of communities th engage in a community-centered 
process for planned changes in schools is also an outc(^e« 

The second outcome Is a set of skilled trainers of change agi^uts 
who are able to use some or all of the products of this project to 
develop behavior in trainees consistent with the above concepts* Gonsis- 
tent with our philosophy that members of a community — or any learner 
system^-learri while doing, we expect both the trainer and the change agent 
to be "learners as well as doers." 

Tjhe foregoing jproduct descriptions explicate the primary uses o£^ 
each product/ However, many of these* products will be produced in the 
form of units Vhich may have othejr users ^than .those outlined here* Clear ^ 
examples of this are the Search Manual and the "How to Visit ^Schools" 
chapter of the CAT manual. These' are designed to be usable independently 
of the total change process, putting Into action again the belief in the 
value of mutability and free selection of alternat^ives as underlying 
assumptions of this development effort. 
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The Schoul-Ceutered Rural Fu£urus Development Strategy * ■ 

The School-Centered RFD Strategy seeks to develop the cap^acity , 
for schools to examine and solve problems related to the operations of 
the school ♦ By organizing as inquiring teartfs, using specified processes^ 
and drawing upon the services, of an outside Institutional Inquiry 
Con8ultant;^school faculties can change the pr^cesse^ of schooling 6o 
as to provide better conditions for effective and self-actualizirig . * 
student learning. . ^ ' . 

- Application of the Model , In the same way that our- generic < learning 

and ci^ange process model can "be applied to the community, it cafx allo^ 

be Applied to an institution such as a school and to the individuals 

who^work within that institution. It is our contention J:h^ th^ 

reinforcement provided ,by adults modeling the behavior desired of ' students 

and the functioning of the school in harmony with ^he generic model 

Would 'be beneficial to all concerned, 

Williamson (1971) equate^ systematic learning and change prpcesses 

with "inquiry," From a careful analysis of the tnterdependency between 

adult 'behavior in schools and that of students, he concludes: ^ 

The arguments and rationale for Inquiry coverage in the school. 
Inquiry is not only the limited concept of a quality of pro- 
fessional behavior; it must become a descriptor of the entire ^ 
school, the geni^e of the environment and climate within which 
the students and staff operate, and the prevailing characteristic 
of the goals, skills, and values that are the basis for the 
school's formal relationship to its students. The congruence 
(based on bureaucratic, values that has heretofore sustained 
schooling) must evolve to a new congruence which is based upon 
the inUlvidual, organizational, and social needs of Inquiry 
and self-renewal • 

That the transformations in schooling Implied from this discussion 
ariB not only conceptually sound but operationally feasible is 
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increasingly supported by the best contemporary scholars in such diverse 
disciplines as; organizational and social theory (Bennis, 1966; Clark, 
196^; Gardner, 1964; Lippitt, 1969;. McGregor, 1960; Maslow, 1965; ^ 
Schaefer, 1967); general system theory (Bertalai[if fy, 1968; Buckley, 1967; 
Cadwallader, 1-968; Deutsch, 1963); curriculum and instrttetion (Glasi^dr, 
1969; Plaget, 1970; Roagrs, 1962; Schwab, 1962; Thelan, , I960; and . 
psychology and human development (Allport , 1954; Kottlb^rg, 1968; S 
Maslow, 1970; Piaget, 1970; Rogers, 1961). This fasfe. developing body 
of thou^t and research lends substantial credibility to the vision 
that growth and self-renewal can potentially become a^hallmark of 
American society and, in particular, that there can be self -^renewing 
schools. 

The basic implications of the Rural Education Program's vision for 
the school suggest the need for staff regularly to engage^ in inquiry into 
the effectiveness of the school program with respect to its goals and 
objectives as well as into the very purposes of the school. Individual 
teachers and even the school itself, however, are inherently incapable 
alone of achieving all of their educational goals. Resources botlj" inside 
and outside the school must be made flexible and employable when they 
are needed to help solve a pjroblem within the school. 

Again it Is an' assertion of the Rural Education Program that inquiry 
as a routine function of a school will become a reality only when effective 
ways are devjfeloped to fundamentally transform the basic procedures and 
relationships of the school. For example, these procedures and relation- 
ships should be designed such that: 

• They mutually •facilitate the individual growth of the staff 

members and fhe continual development of the institution itself ♦ 
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They facilitate inquiry into the renewal of the sdhool as 

• ■ ■ • " 

veil as the maintenance of itV 

• They facilitate open', direct an4 honest communication within the 
school. * 

• c*They facilitatg seeking, identifying arid utilizing resources 

outside the school* ' " * ' ' • , 

In his analysis of self-renewal in, schooling, Williamson ^concludes 
th^t a self-renewing' organization can be identified as one which functions 
across four Hierarchical levels. These levels are identified respectively 
as-: • , ■ ' ' ' ' 

• The level of operations . At this level the organization 

carries out the activities for which it is socially responsible* 

% ■ ■ . ■ - . • 

This is the level at which organizational policy is ultitnately 

.. . ' » ^ - ' 

implemented. * ^ ■ ^ 

• _ The level of regulation . this level the principal function 
' is 4:0 monitor the activities of the operations level .in - * 

reference to the established goals of the organization. At this" 

# , ... 

level, change is identified with mere adjustment of behavior 
within an established oifganizatlonal structure. 

• The level of learning .. At this level of functioning the 
organization is able to recognize its structure^ and to, change 
its goals basiKl upon information both from within and outside 
the organisation. 

• The level of consciousness . At this level the organization 
mionltors itself and its mission in relation to the changing 
needs oT society. The level of consciousness requires that 

the organization be cOn^Jtantly defining and creating its role In 

: /Sw-\. ■ ■ " . 

society. 
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These four levels establish a hierarchy of adaptive and stabilizing 

* • ■ • , 

processes. Kath uppor^ level makes flexibility and adaptation possible 

I 

at the next lower level. Each lower level in turn provides the 
structural stability and control that permits the next higher level to 
function without throwing the system into chaos. In Uis^Jtplication of 
these levels of organizational functioning as they relate to the * 
operational problems of schooling, Williamson makes clear that a' school 
Which is capable of functioning at all of these levels would also be 
one which' is likely to satisfy the priittiples and conclusions of ^ 
schooling that were derived in the previous section. 

^ Central to Williamson*s and the Rural Eduqat ion Program* s operational 
concept of a self-renewing school is^ the organizational unit of an 
inquiring team . Analogous in many ways to the Commjunity Action Team, 
an inquiring team is deJfined as: a small, differentiated, temporary 
group which funttions deliberately as ^^lemocratic open system in accord 
with clinical processes of inquiry, with dual responsibility for self- 
renewal and the solution of a problem that is relevant to the social 
purposes of the school. As 4efined here the concept of an inquiring 
team is clearly grounded in the samd*basic principles of democratic 
decisionmaking, openness to outside assistanc^, systematic inquiry and 
' action-orient^ problem solving which underlie the entire tKrust of 

/ ' y ■ i 

the Rural Education Program. i 

.The membership of inquiring teams within the school depend upon 
the nature of the problems they address. The criteria for menbprship 
on these teams may Include: 
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• Cumpi'tencius required to tiol ve the team^fi- operational problems 
Competencies required to fatrilitate interpersonal communication 

•vl thin' the team . . 

* • Renewal and training needs of the team atid the school 
* # Competencies requlredvby the inquiry functions such as research, 
training and evaluatioji/ ! 
% Diversity require^ by^he team to be able to tap the necessary 
outside resources * . - 

• Inclusion of >»enior personnel in the group who are consciously 

■tK . '^^ ■• ^ ■ ' ■ 

able to'^|ake an objective perspective on the group's functioning 
and purposes 

^ # Inclusion of representatives of those groups affected by 

decisions made by the team, 

*> • • . ■ . ' . , . ' 

The concept of an inquiring team provides a problem-solving environ- 

mcnt that seems to be appropriate^ in any situation in which; individuals 
can grow in the process of solvlrfg a problem; a diversity of Interacting 
resources is required; decisions an||^ ^^^^ ^|^ ^^" be improved through t^ie 
continual review of those activities; artaQpmceptu^l and empirical 
information can be effectively brought to bear on the problem. Viewed 
from this perspective, t)ie concept of inquiring teams can apply to: 
m The envlrot|Ment within whjU:h a group searches for meaning and 
solutions to their personal and Interpersonal problems. 

• The professional environment of teachers In searc^ of the 
most effective strategies for the instruction of> students. 

m, The decision-making environment in which policy is made in the 
School. 
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# TJ)^^etiviroiiment within which the community and the school 
■ 'together s6lve the problems of education in the community. 

In other words, the inquiring team would seem to be a powerful 

..,/.., ' ^ ,. 

enough operational concept so that virtually the full range of signif*r 

cant activities in a self^renewing school could be governed by a common 

■' * . ' ■ ■'^ . . - ■ ' ' i 

and consist enS^ set of organizational properties. 

This, then, is our view of ^he ideal rural school — an institution 

that is self ^renewiixg/ where the faculty the school is continuously . 

invdlVed together and with students and citizens in the process of inquiry 

- - ^ . . -^'-^..^ •: ■• ■ ' ^ ■ . ■ . r 

toward solving the problems of providing effedtive and a 



etducation for rural students. 



Crit ical Needs . ,As pointed out earlier, rural schools do not 
generally operate as inquiring schools, tlven in small two room S(*hools 
the tVo teachers tend to act as autonomous individu^s. The monopolistic 
decision making prerogatives of the several individuals atid groups Who 
'man the classrooms, run the principal ''s office and coiisjtitute 1:he l(bcal 

. ^ ; , "■■ J 

-school board, tends to fragment jthe operations of the school into a 
number of independent , decision making principalities. Also the remote- 

,ne;5s of the rural school from university campuses and state education ^ 
agencies with their resource libraries arid human resources Handicaps 
the rural school*^ staff members from engaging productively ini inquiry. 

As we have ae^ in the previous sections, the promise of self-^ • 
renewing rural schools demands that certain prerequisite conditions be 
achieved. " These conditions include the following. 
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The variety of flesfiblei resources quickly accessible to the 
school required to help'^lve the range of problems of ^ the 
school ' ^ . . 

Special hxman resources easily accessible who' are competent 

■ ■ -\ ■ . ■ . - - . ^ ■ 

■'I . • ' ' • ■ . , 

in the knowledge and technology of inquiry. These competencies 

are particularly necessary in the areas of research, training 
and evaluation v . 
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I Access by the professional staff t^K^ibrarxes, scholars and 

other sources of ^owledge related to the problems of education 
i The information management technology required to ^rmit the 
collection, analysis/ storage and delivery of data that permits 
individual learners, educators, community members, as well 
as inquiring .teams to systematically make informal decisions 
% A community whose" resources are open to the sthool and which ^ 
is committed to participating in the continual r^ewal of, its 
schools ' ' 

• A professional staff of educators within the school who are 

open to the resources of the environment, committed to inquiry,^ 
^ . and have the basic intellectual, technological and^ interpersonal , 
skills prerequisite to launching into a program of school 
renewal 

The problems associated, with achieving many of these '*take-off" , 
conditions are common to all schools* For example, the problems of 
staff training and socialization to the processes of inquiry are 
certainly not unique nor probably even accentuated by ruralness* On the ; 
other hand, it is apparent from^ the list above and the disoy,ssion of 
the problems of rural communities elsewhere in this document (see section II) 
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that thci principle unique problem to be solved rf rural schooling is 
to be self-renewing, is vto 'guarantee accessibility and delivery of 
specialized "educational resources to rural schools. Bedftuse of the 
complex nature of the problem* the strategies that will be required must 

be' far more sophisticated and flexible than fe^ consolidation of 

... f> . ■ 

resources strategies of past attempts Jto improve rural schooling* 

The effect change, then, rural staffs are in critical need of the 
services of a consultjint w^i^was especially trained in the processes of 
inquiry and who could, therefore, heAp a rural school organize itself 
for inquiry, identify problems, assign clusters of decisions to appropriate 
teams and secure the' participation of students and citizens in these 

pirocesses^ This Institutional Inquiry Consultant cafi^help faculty 

\ ^ ■ - ^ ' " , . ' " • ■■ 

members seek and obtain, the skills and processes necessary for engaging 

■• / ' ' ^ - ' ' - . • , 

in the operations of the school*-based inquiry. / - 

This is not to "suggest that outside consultants to schools is a new 
role conceived and developed by NWREL. On the contrary, outside insti- 
tutional developers have been assisting schools for many ^e^s with 
vai^ying degrees oj success (Bemis, Benne, and. Chin, 1961; Bennis and 
Peter, 1966; David, 1967; Have,lock, Huber and Zimmerman* 1970; Lake, 1968; 
Lake and Callahan, 1971; Leavitt, 1965; LiLppilt, 1967; Roger, 1962; Rogers 
and Svenning, 1969; Schein, 1969; Schmuck and Miles, 1971). However, the 
unique characteristics of the Insti*tutional Inquiry Consultant proposed 
here includes capabilities to work with teams of riAral. teachers as they 
themselves go through the critical steps of learning and change process. 

There is also a critical need for professional e|^ucators in rural 
areas to have access to training opportunities through which tHey could 
grow in competencies, to particiifete with others in planned change. 
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, Selected Strategies > The Rural Futures Development strategy for* 
schools will seek to develop training materials, resources and plans and 
procedures so as to trigger the potential for change, to assure that 
change ia in a direction which enhances student learning, and so that 
students^ the community and the staff all support the consequence of 

change.^ ; . 

The strategy focuses on changing the nature of the way schools operate. 
This involves changing the learTfitng environment, the school climate and 
th6 context in which learning' transpires as well as the structural' of 
the school, the way it is managed, the questions which the school asks and 
the relationship between a school, other educational agencies and tits 
community; ' ^ ^ 

» 

School-Centered RFD Products , The- development of the capacity within 
schools for inquiry and continuous reform demands a set of products to. 
assist. It is conceived that drained institutional inquiry consultants / 
will work with rural school principalis and teachers to help them engage 
in activities tliat will result' in shared decision making and planned 
educational improvement. A training program for these institutional 
change agents will be developed as well as training materials that will 
enable staff members to gain new competencies needed for Inquiry parti- 
cipation. The following is a list of products to be developed b^j^he 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural Education Program over 
the next five years . 

consistent with the principle that people i:o be affected by a 

• 4i ■ » . 

decision should have a share in influencing that decision, the Schobl- 

'Centered RFD Strategies have been developed under^he assumption that 
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the critical group for change within the school is that of the inquiring £ 

team. To be effective the School-Centered •RFD Strategies requirq 1 

materials* to aid in the activities of the inquiring team, training aid 

support materials for an outside institutional inquiry consultant, and 

a plan and inherent: products for administrator training* Following is 

a list of activities, within which are the products, which will be 

♦ 

developed by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural 
Education Program* 

Activity A: Develop Products for Trainin g 

InstituJ;ional Inquiiry Consultants ^ 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory will develop a Field- 
Based Training Program for Institutional Inquiry Consultants, The 
training program will integrate already existing institutional consultant 
training program^ components, for example, those developed by NWREL 
improving Teacher Competencies Program for preparing educational training 
* consultant (PETC III) and by the Center for the Advanced Studiy of 
Educational Administration (CASEA), especially for training organi25ational 
consultants for schools (Schmuck and Miles, 1971). The training program 
wifi^ consist of actual experience in working with Inquiry Teams with a 
program to assist the consultant-in-training in analytic processes of 
assessing scllool inquiry progress as well as problems of implementation. 
The products to be developed willvconsist of a training program and an 
accompanying training materials kit. 

Product 1 . Materials Describing A Training Program 

A looseleaf notebook will be prepared which consists of a 

description of a' two-week summer institute, complete with theoretical 

and practical discussions of school and team inquiry along with an 
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explication of training activities and- tasks appropriate for the ^ 

seminar. The notebook will contain a li^t of competenciee for 

inquiry consultants. It will describe -training opportunities to 

study and apply information gained from exposure to the resource 

literature related to change theory and practice. It will describe . 

procedures fpr training as an apprentice to an experienced 
» 

Institutional Inquiry Consultant. It will suggest activities, ta^ks 

and responsibilities to be assumed during an academic year internship 

as an Inquiry Consultant Trainee. The materials will describe prO- 
/ 

cedures for applying feedback on consultant performance. The materials 
will discuss thfe content to be reviewed in regular seminars and . 
workshops scheduled throughout the academic year. Such workshops 
will include problem-solving discussions, group experiences, simula- 
tions and role-playing activities. 

Product 2 . Kit of Materials Rec^uired . ^ 
for the Training Program 

The kit of materials to be developed in support of the Institu- 
tional Inquiry Consultant Training Program will consists of materials ' 
such as thiB following; a bibliography and research findings on recent 
change process literature; case studies of school improvaaent effort; 
tape-slide presentations illustrating levels of inquiry; videotapes 
of Inquiry Teams acting to improve the schools; materials describing 
a set of criteria by which trained Institutional Inquiry Consultants 
can be judged; materials describing a monitoring plan discussing 
field performance. 

The concepts of a materials kit is one in which the specific 
materials developed can be adapted and incorporated into different types 
o£ presentation, depending upon the purpose and mission for a given use* 
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Activity B: Develop Products vhlch Support 

the Activities of Inquiring Teams * • 

Product It Inquiry Process and Resources Guide 

A looseleaf notebook will be prepared which contains materials 

^ about School-Based Inquiry Teams. They VI 11 include (a) Theory of 

renewal; (b) Explication of a model for inquiry based on the Generic 

Learning and Change Process Model; (c) A proceSss for developing and 

graphically representing responsibility for decision making within 

inquiring schools; (d) Case studies of Inquiry Teaas meeting for 

purposes of institutional renewal; (e) Identification of process 

and communication skills necessary for effective functioning of the 

Inquiry Team; (f) Annotated bibliographical references on change and 

change processes; (g) A set of search processes and guidelines which 

would enable the Inquiry Team to locate and retrieve useful material 

and Infomatlon for example, about new innovative programs with 

potential' application for the rural setting; (h) Guidelines for 

informing other constituent groups, such^as admlnlstratlonj^ school 

board, students and community, about proposed program changes. 

Product 1 . Materials to Build Inquiry Skills 

This product will take the form either of a series of pamphlets 

or a hardback bookj It will contain a set of readings from different 

disciplines and points of view relating to the issues underlying 

inquiring schools* It will treat such topics such as institutional 

inertia and change, community and client support for change, manage-^ 

ment for qhange, information and decision making, and the politics 

of adaptation. 
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Af^t:ivlt;y q? Develop^Products to Support the On-GolnK ^ 
Activities of the Institutional Inquiry Consultant 

The rol^e of the Institutional Inquiry Consultant will be that of 

helping schools make commitments to examine their educational programs, 

and then to serve as facilitator and guide ^to members of Ijiquiry Teams. 

The teams will be made up of teachers, administrators, students and 

coramunity people as appropriate, who come together to explore the varying 

needs and problems within the school. * The Institutional Iriquiry Consult- 

ant will help the team as it explores the range of possible strategies 

appropriate for solving the problems which the school faces, and to assist 

the team in implementing those problems into the day-to-day operation of 

the school. The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory will develop 

products to assist the consultant as he guides the operation of the 

Inquiring Team. It will also develop a field-based training* program for 

the consultants. 

Product 1 . Manual for Institutional Inquiry 

A looseleaf notebook will be developed which describes the 

theory and application of Institutional Inquiry, and the relationship 

which must exist between the consultaint, the Inquiry Team and the V . 
.^constituent groups within the school which the Inquiry Team seeks 

to «erve, 

Th%^manual will contain: (a) A thorough discussion of the theory 
of institutional inquiry, with emphasis on the goals and purposes of 
each of the different Levels of Inquiry, according to the Williamson 
Model of Institutional Inquiry; (b) Guidelines for exercises of inquiry 
at each of the four different levels of Institutional Inquiry; . 
(c) Information about processes and communication skills necessary 
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for effective team and consultant functioning; (d) Information about 
outside resources available to the Institutipnal Inquiry Consultant. 
Product 2 . A Presentation Kit v 

A kit of materials representing the concepts of l^sti tut ibnal 
Inquiry will be prepared, in a variety of mediated forms, for purposes 
of explaining the processes of Institutional Inquiry, They will be 
designed to generate interest in the processes of school* inquiry , 
and to suggest that by following systematic processes of inquiry and 
through incorporating the services of an outside Institutional Inquiry 
Consultant, sthools can adopt new programs which will help them resolve 
many of the problems whiih they are faced with. These changes at the 
same time will be supported by different school constituencies and 
have a lasrting effect on the day-to-day operation of the ifSchool. 

/ 

Activity D, Develop Products for * 
Training Administrators 

A critical factor in School-Based Inquiry is the attitude of 

administration'- toward decision making and change 'and his administrative 

Ability to organize and manage an inquiring school. The School-Based 

* RFD Strategy require s an attitude as well as role from the administration 

which is supportive of the change ^process. The proposed training program 

is designed to bring about a positive attitude, to help administrators 

change their roles accordingly and assist them to grow 'in administrative 

skills required by such an operation. 

"* ' » . 

Product 1 . . Models and Guidelines for Organizing . 

and Manaia;ln(;^ "Inquiring Schools" • 

Organized as a loos eleaf manual, this document will present 

information about ways schools can be organized to share in decision 

making and to engage teachers, students and community members as 
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well^as administrators and support agencies in decisions about school 

to 

program. It will contain a section on helpful hints for managing 

Inquiring Schools. It will contain informatiuri about .effective 

means for training people to work within such schools. 

Product 2 . A Design for Setting Up and Operating . 

a .Training Clinic for Rural Administrators 

An essential ingredient in the School-Centered RFD Strategy 

is a clinic for helping administrators assume new roles and respon- 

.sibilities and acquire new competencies as they manage Inquiring ' 

Schools. The clinic will serve an initial training function as • 

administrators commit themselves to enhance inquiring processes 

within their school; and as they manage Inquiring Schools* The 

clinic will be the site for an administrator training program designed 

to develop in administrators such competencies as involving 

teachers > citizens and students in shared decision-making processes; 

developing models of cooperative problem analysis, searching for 

\ ■ 

alternatives, selecting and implementing new strategies, and 
evaluating the Impact of new "pilljfij rams; and in competencies necessary 
for a staff to form inquiring teams* Tlie clinic will also be a 
place for follaw-up information and problem-solving assistance in the 
day-to-day operation of such a school. It will be a location where 
assistance in the form of consultation, help, problem-solving 
> capacities and assistance in trouble shooting will be readily 
available. It will also be a place where embattled administrators 
way go for succor and psychological support when needed. 

□ 
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Product 3 . Kit o£ Materials 

Required for the Clinic 

A wide range of materials will be developed which will be useful 

to administrators as th^y participate in introductory training ctfid 

as well as periodic follow up seminar sessions. The materials 

will enhance problem-solving activities, simulations, and ptoblem 

analysis techniques, case study materials and other related 

activities in Inquiry Processes. V 

In summary, the specif ic'School-Centered RFD strategy^ is focused • 

upon the cri^ation of Inquiring Schools In rural communities. It is con-* 

cemed with the development of Ithose educational products needed to guide 

the organization of inquiry teams, provide these firoblem-solving teams 
* ■• " ' ■ * 

with resources and skills, train rural administrators and train and support 

institutional consultants who will help rural schools become responsible 

problem-solving, self-renewing institutions. ^ 

♦ \ 

The Learner-Centered Rural Futures Development Strategy 

The Learner-Centered RFD Strategy seeks to Influence the quality of 
the learning environment In which rural students receive their formal 
schooling. In keeping with our overall strategy, our interventions in 
this arena should focus upon the creation of those conditions that optimize 
decision making, self actualization and career development on the part of 
the learner. Also, our principles of change dictate that our strategies 
be directed toward Increasing the capabilities of local people to utilize 
knowledge and resrouces in creating better learning conditions for rural 
students. 
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Application of the model # A person visiting a rural school of the 
future, as conceived by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's 
Rural Education Program, would see children engaged in activities far 
different from those in rural schools of the present. He would discover 
students engaged in decision making about important aspects of their 
lives, a means for maximizing their individual potential. Students would 
be far more mobile and active than he mi^ht expect. They would be 



engaged in activities that they themselves valued — whe^er because of " ^ 
their intrinsic value, personal significance or ejctr^^ic Importance and 
usefulness to others. Students would be learning in real or near-real 
settings; learning would regularly take place outside the walls of the 
school using the rich resources of the rural environment. 

J . .4 

The relationship between the students and their teachers would also 
be strikingly different. Students wQuld be making the critical decisions 
aboat their learning goals and objectives and how to accomplish them. 
The teacher'^duld act no longer as the purveyor of knowledge and wisdom, 
but as a coach, guide and coups elor. 

Content ^would also be construed diff erently»^ Rather than assuming 
that the disciplines contain knowledge' that all students must internalize, 
content would emerge from an assessment of the information students need 
to carry out their want-satisfying tasks. Content would derive directly 
from an analysis of^ what problems people encounter in life and what 
learning activities are instrumental in solving these problems. 

The ideal rural school we envision would have a program of Instructloxr 
that engages, students productively and Independently in the systematic 
and sequential development -of important behavior competencies.' Such 
competencies would Include the ability to make decisions TjaSed upon the 
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previous experience of »oneself and others, to anticipate consequences of 
alternative ways of behaving, to execute decisions, and to perceive the 
consequences of one's activities. Thes;e competencies would enable rural 
young people to act positively and purpcfsefully, consistent with their 
personal goals, as they become competent craftsmen in building their owinr 
lives (Hawkins^ 1968). , ^ ' 

Such a humane and flexible approach to education will place some 
demanding requirements upon the curriculimi, teacher competencies and the 
operating procedures of the rural school. The curriculum must allow 
students to pursue goals that are important to them and to *ef f iciently 
learn what is needed to accomplish these goals; teachers must be capable 
of providing help that increases the learners commitment to his task and 
facilitates his instrumental learning while engaged in the task; and the 
physical setting must provide adequate resources, freedom of movement 
and a pleasant working environment. We envision, therefore, the following 
specifications as essential for a learning environment that will "optimize 
children's capacity to conduct their own learning and to become their 
own tcachers'*^ (Hawkins, 1968). 

1. A curriculum that engages students in learning tasks in which: 

• He, is trying to do something he wants 

• He makes real adjustlve responses and movements 

• The consequence^ of his responses affect him 

• He perceives the effects 

The effects reinforce or modify his conceptual and motor 
patterns 
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Instructional materials which: 

• Allow students to productively pursue a wide range of want- 
satisfying actiyies . / 

• Are in the form of small modular units that liave captured 
In Intellectually honest ways the phenomena of ma^ s 
interactions with his environment 

• Wi& accommodate differences in cognitive style and 
competence , ^ 

• Permit students tq obtain needed competencies and 
instrumental concepts 

• Are adaptable to almost any sequencing that is appropriate 
to the needs of individual ch-ildren (Resnick, 1971) . 

Teachers who. competently use techniques for inf Itiencing learner 
engagements in these tasks (Woodruff, 1971) /These techniques: 

• Emanate^argeljf from the task in which the strident is 
engaged and reinforces responsible behavior 

• 'Elicit perception, concept formation, choice of responses, 

I* 

execution of responses, and perception of response 
consequences . ^ 

• Keep the student's attention on his task an4 not on the 
teacher 

• Keep information dispensing and direct control to a minimum. 
An appropriate physical setting which: 

• Permits flexible organizational patterns ' 

• > Facilitates student movement to specialized work stations^ 

useful resourties and Into the real world of the community 
" and out-of-doors. 
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• Provides a variety of specialized work settings 

• Is aesthetl^cally stimulj^tihg 

5. A working climate ma^jsd by ;. . ■ ■ . 

• Good personal relations •« ^ 

;^ ^ • Obvious teacher'^Wsffmitment to the work. \^ / 

• Diagnostic and remedial at t«tion to students as needed 
Reinforcement of plroductive behaviors 

6* Verbal interaction between teachers and students and among 
^students in which: 

• Students do most of the talking 

• The -talk is about things they understand 

• Verbal data^d' inf ormation^re kept subordinate to concepts 
and limited to those that are useful in behavior 

?• An information management system which; , 

• .Provides students with information they need to .locate 

and retrieve learning resources that are appropriate to 
their goals 

Provides teachers with information about each student -and 

the progress he is making toward achieving the goals he 

•» ■ ■ ■ ~ ' 

has set " 

• Provides students with information about how well they are 
doing in developing th^ competencies to which they aspire 

Critical needs . Unfortunately, education in the rural setting today 
bears little resemblance to the. ideal learning environment of the future 
described above. The rigid program of instruction which fails to take 
into account wide diversity in student needs and interests; the curriculum 
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which inappropriately is patterned after that of the larger urban and 
suburban schools; the paucity of appropriate instructional materials — 
these characteristics of the contemporary rural learning environment high- 
light the discrepancy between **what can be" in the rural scene and "what 
is" at the present. 

There exists, therefore, a critical need to: 

• Guide the development of a more relevant, flexible and humane 
curriculxim for rural schools. » 

• Provide training for rural teachers in competencies needed to 
engage students in such learning activities and to provide a 
supportive learning environment and productive patterns of* 
sttident'-teacher interaction. 

c Design. new organizational patterns for rural schools that 

facilitate student movement to needed resources, encourage use 
of community resources and the natural surroundings j and that 
nurture individual differences and human diversity,' 

Selected Learner-Centered RFD Strategies . As with the other RFD 
Strategies, the Learner-Centered RFD Strategy is focused on the develop- 
ment of • educational products that will enable rural citizens, educators 
and students to create conditions that encourage and supiport effective 
decision making. The Learner-Centered RFD Strategies, however, seek to 
intervene in that dimension of the rural education problem that lies 
within the immediate learning environment of rural studentnr. To a 
considerable extent these strategies are extensions and redefinitions of . 
previous strategies employed by the Laboratory's Rural Education Program. 
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Since 1967 the Laboratory has been developing self-instructional ^ ' 

systems for rural schools in an effort to expand the range of learning , 
experiences in^small schools. The development of self-instructional 
systems was initiated in several career education and academic areas* 
The work on these instrudtional systems' has progressed to the stage that 
a number of curriculum products have been marketed or are soon to be 
marketed by the Laboratory, ' 

At the pijesent time the development work on curricular materials can 

■ ■ • <■>■■■ 
be summarized as follows: * 

1. Plastics System - being produced for distribution land marketing-*- 

distributor being sought 

2. Speech System - being produced for distribution and marketing — 

■ distributor being sought ' 

3. Welding I & II - being |)roduced for distribution 'and marketing — 

^ - distributor being sought * 

■ ■ < . 

4. Electricity - being marketed by Audiscan Corporation,. Bellevue, 

Washington 

, 5. Patterns in - being marketed by NIT, Bloomington, Indiana, 
Arithmetic . 

and Videosonics, Portland, Oregon 

6» Spanish - discontinued (summer, 1970) 

7. Physical - discontinued (fall, 1969) 

Science ' ^ i^ 

8» Math ^kiy sis - in interim product design stage 

9. Welding III & - in field test 

IV \ V 

During the summer of 1971 the staff of the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory's Rural Education Program redesigned its curriculum 
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development strategies, utilizing the work done in Utah by Dr. Asahel . 
Woodruff on ^ his Life-Involvement Curriculum Model (Kapfer and Woodruff , 
1972; Woodruff, 1971a) • As a' result, one of the Learner-Centered RFD 
strategies, is to develop prototypic curricului& segments that can serve 
as guides to curriculum developers and permit local educational decision 
makers to examine a curriculum alterrjative that emphasizes decision 
making, self actualization and career development. 

Curriculum ■ - " ^ 

The rural school curriculum of the future, as we have designed it, 
will be made up ofvjpreventures, venturers, carrier projects and units. 
These curriculum organizing elements allow students to move through the 
sequential steps of our Genieric Learning and Change Process Model as ^ ^' 

follows. V 

The preventure allows the studelcit, through such activities as field 
trips, interest centers, browsing in libraries or observing others, to 
become increasingly aware of what is possible for him to enrich and 
improve his life. Most attempts by schools to get students out into the 
reat^rorld are, in our classification, preventures. 'A f iel^ trip to a 
ski slope, a camping trip, a tour of an experimental range management 
plot or a visit to a feed mill|,^ a milk processing plant or the water 
supply facilities are all preventures. They simply bring into the view 
of the student a piece of the world around him and expands his awareness 
of what is possible for him and stirs his dissatisfaction with what is. 
As a result of this kind of experience, he will be encouraged to utilize 
ventures for more specific study and exploration of his environment in 
areas where he has uncovered new interests and identified new needs. 
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Ventures are carefully developed exploratory experiences which give 
students enough of an understanding of the nature of a particular goal 
toward which they might work that they can make a legitimate decision 
whether to pursue that line of activity or not. Students can be helped 
to engaged in such activities through carefully prepared materials we also 
call "venturers." A miriad of such, ventures ought to be^available, enough 
for a careful exploration of any tacet of his environment that catches . 
the interest or concern of the student. ■ 

A trip to a ski slope, for example, might result in an interest to 
exploife further the requirements ^f or becoming a skier, running a ski 

facility, constructing a tow, making snow or the ecological effect of 

♦■..*■■ 

large numbers of people on the mountains in midwinter. In all cases, a 
venture should enable the student to explore until he can legitimately 
decide whether to go further or not. The notion of a legitimate 
decision is fairly straight-forward* It depends on the reasons a student 
gives for not continuing. If the student can say, "lYknow what is 
involved in deciding to get better at skiing, f or- exaiiiple, and I don't 
•want to spend my energies doing that — IM rather do something else,'^ 
this is a legitimate decision. He could also decide not to go on for 
reasons having to do with his own strengths and weaknesses ("I've never 
had very good balance, and skiing takes too much of it#") However, if the 
student had no realistic conception of what was Involved in going on, or 
made the decision for other reasons ("My friends have all decided to 
build birdhouses, so I will> too"), the venture was probably poorly 
designed. » 

'Once a student, through exploring various ventures, has found a goal 
or ditection which he wants to pursue, he develops a line of activity 
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which will lead to the achievement of that goal or satisfy that want. 
This line of activity is called a carrier project . It can be of any 
length, of varying complexity, and with different levels of performance 
required for- completion. Examples could range from; "building a doghouse" 
to running a slalom course in under three minutes, to writing a newspaper 
account of the events leading to the voting down of a school tax levy. 

The critical feature of a carrier project is that it involves the 
integration of several specific skills in the production of a definable 
product. The goal of the student is the end product and learning is 
instpumental to the accomplishment of the goal—thus the term "carrier'' 
project. 

Units are highly efficient instructional packages which give a student 
a skill or some information he needs, whenever he needs it, to carry out 
the line of activity identified in his carrier project. For example, 
headlining is a specific skill for publishing a school newspaper and an 
instructional program which taught that specific skilL would be a unit. - 
Laying shingles for making a doghouse; identification of the individuals ' ? 
to be interviewed for writing the newspaper article; or the "Christie" 
/^x turn for skiing are all examples of units, if there were specific 
instructional materials to teach just these skills. 

Thus, an orderly sequence of activitieg f or engaging student in 
productive learning activities is provided by the appropriate use of 
these curriculum components. Through preventure activities, the students' 
perceptions of what is possible, interesting and important are expanded. 
The intent of preVentures is to stimulate students' interest. It seeks 
to bring about a state of awar^ess so as to lead to subsequent purposeful 
decision making and learning. ► # 
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The venture provides the vehicle for pursuing a new interest in 
somewhat ^greater detail^ and to establish whether or not a student 
identifies a substantial interest to warrant further extensive activity 
in this interest area* If not, the student "recycles" to new preventures 
or ventures, depending on the extent of his interest in the general area. 
If a student finds a topic, issue or task that is stimulating to him, 
he then plans a carrier project . Using all of the appropriate resources 
of both the school and the community, the plan is then put into full 
operation, and the student is helped to learn from his engagements in 
the task. 

As suggested before, one critical structural characteristic of the 
carrier project is the unit. Units provide the enabling competencies 
for successfully completing the carrier project. After completing a unit, 
the student evaluates the results of hl0 competency building activities 
in terras of the criteria he himself established as required to complete 
his carrier project. From this information, he decides what activities 
to pursue subsequently, whether to develop additional skills or tasks 
through additional units within the carrier project, modify his plans 
so that he can complete his project at some acceptable level, or abandon 
hi« project as being Impractical given r the retoutces available. 

Obviously a wide variety and an enormous quantity of curriculum 
materials will be needed to support such a learning program. We do not, 
however, as a Laboratory, intend to develop a complete and total educational 
experience for rural students in all areas of study at each level of 
maturity. Not only would such an undertaking be beyond the resources of 
the Laboratory but to do so would be contrary to our notions about how 
to optimlxc the capacity of the local community, the school s,taff and 
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the students themselves to generate their own perceptions of what^an 
appropriate curriculum would be like. 

We can, however, produce examples of educational experiences t^t 
succinctly portray the *baaic principles incorporated into our generic 
learning and decision-making model. Thus, by developing prototypic 
instructional systems that contain the necessary venturesT^^d units so 
that their structure is obvious and explicit, we will be furnishing 
teachers, students and other curriculum developers with much clearer 
notion^ about how to select, modify and develop other curriculton 
materials that satisfy certain agreed upon critical properties but at 
the same time suit local goals and individual aspirations • 

We plan to develop our prototypic curriculum materials in curriculum 
areas related to national priorities and with content that lends itself 
to the development of exemplary materials. The proposed instructional 
systems will be developed in several content areas, and at each of the 
gross levels of maturity served by elementary and secondary schools. 
We estimate the need to develop at least eight prototypic instructional 
systems. Each of these systems will be a microcosm of a total learning 
cnviroiBnent and will, therefore, include all of the preventures, ventures 
and units needed to provide a wide range of options for exploring, 
identifying wants, and planning and carrying out projects within a 
clearly defined small piece of the total environmerit. 

We presently are pilot testing an instructional system for primary 
school art that has been designed to qualify as an RFD prototypic 
instructional system. This is a content area that is very much in n'eed^ 
in rural areas, as few primary school teachers have had specialized art 
training. As such it serves both to fill a gap in elementary |education 
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and' to expand the thinking of the rural elementary teacher about the 
potential of art education In rural schoqls. Further, It serves as an 
excellent example of an open decision-encouraging learning en>/lronment 
In one Important area of transaction* with the environment that Is 
appropriate for young children* 

In the art system we are developing, there are three alternative* 
paths by which a student can Interact with the materials; film loops, 
sound cassettes, and direct manipulation of art materials <f He is free 
to explore as much as he wishes individually until he has decided he 
wants to work in. some medium^ There are a variety of alternative art 
media available: the system contains six at present but has the 
potential for many more* The materials for each medium are in a 
separate container, enabling the student to .work individuaHy for as 
long as he wants. The work of other students of different ages, as 
well as professional artists, is available for the student to see, and 
if he chooses, to compare with his own work* (At higher maturity levels, 
and depending on the nature of tfie subject matter, the comparisons may 
become more explicit* For example, in high school welding, an instruc- 
tional system that is ready for marketing, there is, a "comparison board" 

which gives actual examples of most welding mistakes* The student o^ly 
/ 

need match his attempt' at a particular weld against the comparison board 

' ■** 
to find out whether he has made an error or not*) 

Thus, by providing an option-filled environment in which there are 

«ple materials in the forms of ventures and units; a variety of ways 
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^Transaction, as used here, is a psychological' event in which all the 
projects of the event derive their nature and meaning from active 
participation in the event* , 
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for a a4:udent to plan and carry out one or more of a number of possible 
projects; freedom for individuals to work on the activities they choose; 
and models or "comparison boards" for the student to use in gauging his 
own work — students can be productively engaged in want serving tasks 
that encourage responible decision making and enhance learning* We 
propose to develop a minimum of eight such systems including the art 
system described above, to serve as models of the kind of learning 
enviroment that would be appropriate and effective for rural students. 
Also, the NWREL Improving Teaching Competencies Program is proposing to 
develop a number of units that will be used as elements in one of our 
systems. 

To supplement these prototype instructional systems and further 
stimulate and facilitate the preparation of more appropriate curriculum 
materials, the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural Education 
Program will develop detailed specifications and guidelines for developing 
and/or selecting instructional materials that can be uS4Sd to- create the 
favorable learning conditions specified by the application of our model 
as explicated above. Also, a catalogue of carefully scle^rted, currently^ 
available curriculum materials, that meet our RFD curriculum materials 
specifications, will be produced as a further aid to curriculum developers 
teachers and administrators. 

This cluster of activities and their products together make up the 
first major part of the Learner-Centered RFD Strategy vlr. Activitjj^A: 
Develop educational products needed to encourage and facilitate the 
development of a lif e-iiitegiated curriculum which we have chosen to call 
the Learner-Centered RFD Curriculum. 

% 
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Teacher Development . 

The second major activity, within the Learner-Centered Strategy, 
Activity B, will be- concerned with;;the develo^ent of an inservice ■ 
teacher development program through which rural teachers can grow in 
their competencies to engage students productively in the kind of 
curriculum discussed ab^ve. Such a progrm will need to be specially 
designed to operate effectively under the conditionis of remoteness, 
isolation and small size that characterize the rural setting* Also, in 
keeping with our committment to field-centered, learning-while-doing, 
approach to training, the teacher development prograp must bfe designed 
to satisfy the requirements of this approach. (See page 

The -teacher competencies that are the objectives of this' RFD teacher 
development program have been rationally derived from the teaching 
behaviors or actionis by which a teacher establishes and maintains the 
four conditions essential to the operation of an RFD-type learning 
environment. These conditions as spelled out in our Generic Learning 
and Change Process Model are: 

1. The person Is doi^g something to satisfy an objective that is 

Important to him 

2. He is doing it^in a real situation, to. real things, on a 
for-keeps basis 

3. The person acts overtly and verbalizes in response to, or as 
a result of, overt actions * ^ 

4» What he does involves a full cycle of behavior: 

• \erceiving 

• Thinking and conceptual" orjganizing 

• Choosing a goal and a line of reaponae 
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• Carrying out IiIh cholcf and thus precipitating a consequence 

• IJelng affected by the consequence, and re-entering the cycle 
.by perceiving some or all of those consequences 

The teaching behaviors necessary to the creation of these cpnditions. 
for learners, which are the objectives of the teacher development program, 
have been'^dentified by Woodruff (1971b) as follows: 

Engaging students in life-relevant, want'-^satisfying learning tasks ^ 
In this role the teacher behaves toward students much as^ the community 
change agent behaves toward the community he is seeking fo help. Through* 
the use of preventure activities student interest in his environment and 
the nature of his transactions with It is stimulated Teachers plan 
with students a wide variety of such engagements through which each 
student Is encouraged to investigate further a concern, or an interest 
that was generated as a result of the preventure experience. Affile of 
ventures then permits students to investigate further these areas of 
Interest (or concerns) until the student finds something he wants to 
construct, carry out, learn about or influence. He is then helped by 
5ifls teacher to plan a project, identify and secure the needed resources 
^kij^fcciiirry out his project to Its appropriate conclusion. 

The steps are similar to the eight steps in the Learning-Change 
Process Model and are the logical steps for engaging students in want- 
satisfying carrier projects just as they are appropriate for engaging 
communities in community improvement projects. To perform effectively 
in this role, teachers need familiarity with the nature of each step In 
the decision-making |)rocess and skill in encouraging participation, helping 
students acquire needed process skills, and competence in reinforcing 
ac^tlve, responsible participation on the part of Individual students. 
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Klicxting re>sp(>u; ;( \s to tlu! tasks lhat increaso pcrcepLlcmt" I>ui1d 
concepts and encourage decision making . This consists of t\ie use of 
Influence devices which emanate largely from' the gnvironment with which 
stud^s are interacting, and which elicit from them such responses as ^ 
perception, thinking, making decisions, executing decisions, and perceiving 
the consequences of their responses. When the teacher steps between, 
the learner and his interactive environment, and in place of those 
environmental influences dispenses verbal information of various kinds 
or uses response-ccintrol . devices on students, he \engages the student in 
a student-teacher interaction rather than a studentSrenvironment inter- 
action. This not only interferes with natural learning, but usually 
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produced one or mwe inappropriate reactions from learners, ranging from 
meaningless verbalistic behavior to antagonistic resistance. 

Maintaining a climate which enhances commitment s The climate for 
learning in a school* is a function of five social fiactorsj good inter- 
personal relations, contagious vitality of teachers toward both . learning 
and children, diagnostic and remedial attention to each student, continual 
reinforcement by the teacher of productive student behavior, and individual 
and institutidnal commitment to student learning; All factors relating 
to climate are important to effective student learning, but commitment 
is, perhaps the most critical. The atmosphere of commitment is that 
which suggcats that all resources of the institution — human as well as 
material — are dedicated to support and encourage positive self-actualizing 
studint activity. . t • 

Maintaining a verbal and conceptual balance in the use of verbal 
communication with students . In short, behavior can be changed mo^t 
effectively when students do more and more of the talking, when they arc 
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talking about what they know conceptually, and when any verbal information 
they obtain is intlmatelv related to the concepts they are acquiring and . 

. ; , .... ■ ■,■ . ^ . ■^ ^ 

is necessary to the thoughtful use of thdse ^concepts in making decisions. 
Under the opp^ite conditions, verbal activity can destroy thinkiijg, 
interfere with conceptual activity, degenerate to laborious memorizatipp ^ 
of information, and swing back to a teacher-dominated ratio with.p^ssive 
and bored students. 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural Education 
Program proposes to design a teacher development program that will meet 
the above specifications and enable rural teachers to acquire the 
competencies they elect. The program will be. designed to create the 
four general learning-facill^Ating 'conditions and employ the eight-step 
change process as its stratd^y for^gaglng teachers in a program of 
self development. The following training seq^nce is an illiistration of 
the kind of training program we will develop for rural teachers. 

The rural teacher development program will be centered within local 
clusters of rural schools served h%a networU^ of service centers (see 
Section II for a more detailed description of this structure). Tlui,^ 
cluster service centers will initiate and manage the teacher development 
program and establish and operate the "training centers." The training 
centers will not bo Identified with a fixed .single location or building 
but with a eoordinaied, cunt InuouH program, providing in a, flexible 
manner, resources, feedback, and assistance to a diverse and scat'tered^ 
teacher population. 

Tlie teacher development' program for groups of up to twenty teachers 
at a time wlll^ begin with a two-week j$0mv.r session at a training center. 
This two-week session, will provide the kinds of Interaction and 
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transactions that build awareness of the t»ossible teacher roles and 
competencies that will enable teachers better to serve their students . 
(preventures) . This activity would be followed by opportunities for 
individuals or small groups of teachers to e:^lore any number of these 
newly perceived possibilities (ventures) ; Whend\^^ such 'Venturing'* 
results in a decision on the part of a. teacher or a^roup of teachers 
to-piirsue some specific self improvement' goal (s) they wUrl: be assisted 
±ti planning a sequence of: activities that will enable thenr^ reach 
their goal as they worked with- students during the coming schooLyear 
(project). The development of the self improvement plan, aild^ identas^ing, 
locating and arranging for the resources needed to carry out these 
individual teacher growth plans will be the major activities that would 



go on at the center. During the interim between the summer training 
session and the' beginning of the school ye^r these plans will be 
continued and culminated in rpaditiess for recycling another year. 

The iBxtension dt the summer program into the school year w'ill follow 
th^ following general sequence: Each teacher will follow 'his pjjan by 
practicing* behaviors related to. his^ goal and engaging in instrumental 
learning related^to^^ese behaviors. Specially jf^repared materials will 
help each teacher acquire the skills and concepts needed for these 
behaviors. The instructional systems developed, by the NWREL Improving 
Teaching Competencies Program, especially TRIJjrand RUPS, anc3^ the Far 
West Laboratory's minicourse will be included a^n these materials.,. 

Learning will be facilitated by a number of feedback and monitoring 

■ ■ ■ . ' * ■ '■ \ ■ ' 

strategies and devices. A telephone service w3U.l enable the teacher to 
consult regularly with support staf^ at the Center. Itinerant staff 
will vgLsit the teacher on call, and/or schedule, and help him" perceive 

^' ■ - ] / ^ ■151 ^ . . ■ 
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his progress ^rid solve problems related to his "project Mobij 

video-taping capabilities will enable teachers to tape and critique their 

own performance *or by mailing the video tapes to the center they could 

have them critiqued by a Center staff member • • « . 
• ■ / . ^ • . • ■ • ■ 

During the school year some two-or three-day sessions at the Center 

will enable the teachers, who are engaged in projects 'of self development, 

to get together with the Center/ staff for the purpose of sharing eKperience, 

improvi^^g their project plans, and renewing their mutual commitment to 

self improvement • * 

■' : ■ • - ■ . r ■ ' V ■■ ■ 

These kinds of, act'ivities will continue throughout the School year, ' 
- * ' f. • ■ • , 

and then during the siimmer. Another two-week summer session will allow 

these "trainees" to assess their progress, ^plore new avenues of self 

. ■ . ■ • ■ ' - . • " ^' 

improvement and plan new projects. 

. . . . 

Learner-Centered RFD Products , The Norjthwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory's Learner-Centered RFD'' strategies are designed to provide rural 
school systems with the 'capability for managing curriculum development, 
training rural teachers and organizing . flexible learning environments 
for rural students. The following products will be developed as the 
major means for carrying out these strategies. 

Activity A, . Develop Learner Centered RFD Products That ^ 
Act As M od els to Encourage and Facilitate the 
Development and Use of RFD Type Materials 
■. ^ . " t 

Eight prototypic learning systems that contain closely related sets 

of ventures and clusters of learning units that can be utilized In 

generating and carrying out to achieve goals of a carrier proj-ect related 

various areas of life's transactions, . N 
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Activity B> Develop Products That Enhance Local Capacity To 
Locate and Develop RFD Type Curriculum Materials 

« A Developer *s 6uide to the production curriculum 
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elements. 

• A Search Guide that vill help local educa^tion locate RFD type 
* curriculum materials. 

• A catalogue of existing materials that satisfy the definition and 
specifications for RFD units. . 

Activij;y C . Develop Products That Help Rural Teachers Acquire 

- Competencies that Complement the RFD Learning Environment 

• A School Administrator's Guide to the Learner Centered RFD 
Teacher Training Program. 

• A Training Center Operations Manual. 

• A Program Syllabus for the RFD Teacher Development Program. 

A core set of materials needed by the Center and the Program: 

(1) Laboratory developed RFD materials — summer workshop materials; 

instructional learning materials (units) and instruments for 

■ • ■ ■ . ' . ■ • • ' 

assessing progress; and, (2) A catalogue of existing 

appropriate materials including many of the NWREL^s Improving 

Teaching Competencies Program instructional systems". 

Activity D » Develop Product's that Enhance Local ^Capabilityj^to 

Organize Flexible Learning Enviroments for Rural Students > 

• An Information Management System Guide for rural schools. 

• A Guide to Inexpensive Facilities Remodelling to increase 
flexibility^and create specialized learning spaces. ^ 

. • A Guide to the identification and Use of Community Resources in 
small .rural communities. ' 
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Following is a more detailed description of each of these produpts, 
together with their specifications, as far as they have been develop edfj^^; . 
The development of more explicit specifications for the teacher training 
system aiid the prototypic curriculum materials is a major inclusion in 

the present activities of the Northwest Regiofial Educational Laboratory's 

• ■ • ■-■*•. 

Rural Education Program. / 

Activity A»\ . Develop Prototypic Instructional Systems 
As Models For -Curriculum Development 

In selecting the content areas in which we will develop the prototypic 
instructional systems ^ we employed five criteria: (1) related to 
national priority, (2) lend themselves to the development of materials 
that exemplify the structure and critical properties of the RFD 
curriculum concepts, (3) harmonise with the observed behaviors of 
children at work and at play, (4) represent a cross-section of maturity 
levels and transactional/ areas, (5) are within the capability of the 
Laboratory to develop'?'^ 

By applying these .criteria we have identified eight prototypic 

/ 

instructional systems^ we propose to develop or finish developing over 
the next five years as the minimum needed to adequately exemplify the 
kind of curriculum materials we think are needed, 

1, Finish the early childhood Art system (Grades K-3) . 

2. Finish the Math Analysis system (Grades 10-12). 

3* Develop a childhood Art system (Grades 4-6) based oA the 

prototype products already designed by the Rural Education staff. 

4» Design and develop a rural environmental study system that 
includes ventures and units related to such issues as stream 
pollution, the use and control of insecticides, fertilizers, 
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range management arid watershed protection, managemertt of timber 
and mineral resources, preservation of natural beauty, etc. 
5, Design and develop a career planning or search for a meaningful 
future, system that is- scientifically sound, has easy access to 
needed resources and desirable affects. We will utilize some of 
th6 products developed by John Holland at the Center for Social 
Organizations of schools; John Hopkins University, The system 
will contain: 

• self-directed units for young people whose per^pal develop- 
a ment is relatively normal 

• consultativie units for young people whose career planning 
problems are such that they need help in looking at more 
alternatives • 

• personal development units that will provide additional 
experiences to help young people obtain clearer pictures 
of their interests, abilities and personality — especially 
how these personal characteristics are translated to careers. 

6# Design and develop an interpersonal relations development ays t em ^ 
for young adolescents that would permit young people of junior 
high age to acquire the competencies they desire, related to 

getting along better with friends , family, adults and authority 

* ■ ■ ■ . . ft 

figures. The Improving Teachin'g Competencies Program of the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory intends to produce 50 
minipackages on basic interpersonal Issues experienced by young 
learners. Such topics as ^'Letting Yourself Be Helped," "Checking 
For Understanding," "What's True About You," ar/^ samples of units 
already in exploratory stages of development. Our intent is 
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to cooperate with Charles Jung and Gary Boyles to extend the 
development of these mlnlpackages and create 25 more that are 
unique to learners in a rural environment as. determined by our 
observations of rural youngsters. They would focus in the early 
adolescence level of maturity and in the self-transactional. areas 
Design and develop an "analysis of values" system for high school 
age young people. This system would allow young people to 
engage in tasks necessary for the formulation of rational vdlue 
judgments and for the resolving of value conflix:ts. Many of the 
procedures that x^ould be reflected in the ventures and units to 
be included in this learning system are contained in the 1971 
Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies and in the 
work of Professor Donald W, Oliver, of Harvard; and Fred 
Neumann of Wisconsin, aS found in the Unit Books Series 
published by American Education Publications. The units 
would be developed around such phenomena as identifying and 
clarifying value questions, assembling purported facts, 
assessing the truth of purported facts, clarifying relevance 
of facts, testing the acceptability of a value principle, 
resolving value conflicts due to differences in Interpretation, 
differences in purported facts, differences in clarifying the 
relevance of facts and differences in testing the acceptability 
of value principles. 

Design and develop a community studies system for children of 
junior high school and high school ages that would focus upon 

4 

helping rural youth gain a sense of stewardship for the 
community health of their hometowns. This cluster o£ learning 
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units is designed to use with carrier projects whose goals 
preclude analyzing, measuring, examining, synthesizing and 
evaluating the "good" or healthy coiamunity and the current state 
of the learner's community. Ancillary units in reporting findings 
and conclusions to community groups will be included. Determin- 
ing community social indicators as an aid to "charting" 
• cownunity health over a period of time will be the focus of the 
units. Learner's either individually or in groups, will be able 
to' choose and order the units to their (the learner's) purposes. 
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* Ob.1ectives of the RFD Curriculum Materials . The purpose of these 
Learner-Centered RFD Curriculum products is t^o facilitate the development 
of curriculum materials that facilitate the actualization of the learner's 
ability to make wise decisions related to his self-realization and career 
development. Self-direction, Individual responsibility and functioning 
at higher levels of human operation have been described as the conditions 
necessary to the developjaent of a flourishing* human being • 

Therefore, the outcomes expected for tlie learner from the use of 
Learner Centered RFD-like curriculum materials are: 

1. Self directing behaviors that are the result of identifying, 
examining and choosing goals, selecting and usinjj processes 
to achieve these goals, using learning to improve knowledge and 
competence, and evaluating the consequences of the self 
directed behavior. 

2. Identifying and analyzing behaviors with' which the learner 
, identifies, examines and deals with the significant issues in 

his life. 
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3, Behavioral familiarities with phenomena in the transactional 

areas of the environment. 

■ ' *■ 

Activity B > Develop Products That Enhance Local Capacity 
. To Locate and Develop Curriculum Materials 

Three types of materials are planned for this activity: A curriculum 

development guide, a curriculum materials search guide and a catalogue 

of existipj(^"units/' The need for these materials comes from the 

realization that many innovative programs fail for a lack of materials 

for learner use. The purpose of these products, therefore, is to support 

the development and identificat:|.on of the large quantities of RFD type 

curriculum materials that will be needed as rural schools desire to 

implement this kincNof^urriaulum. They are also consistent with the 

RFD principle that decisio^^making should^be close to (so that it can be 

influenced by), the people, being affected by the decisions. 

The Guide to RFD Curriculum Materials Development will be designed 

to place into the hands of curriculum developers, es^>ecially those 

closest to the local scene, the capability to produce materials that , 

meet specifications and at the same time take into account local needs 

. V < , ■ ■ 

and local resources. 

The Search Guide will provide a systematic procedure for, locating, 
screening, coding and filing those existing curriculum materials that 
satisfy the criteria for "units" and meet local needs as well as those 
materials that can be used with only minor modifications. The implemen- 
tation of the materials search procedures together with the use of the- 
catalogue of' materials will enable a local school system ^to obtain a 
'beginning supply of appropriate materials ^without a great dea^ of effort. 
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The catalogue will be used by learners, teachers and administrators 

to select learning units necessary to the goals of carrier projects. The 

sources and prices in the catalogue makes it a valuable ,tool for supplying 

J. " • ■ ■ 

the operating curriculum. 

Activity C > Develop Products That Enfafcnce Local ^ 
Capability To Train Rural Teachers 

As mentioned earlier, t^is cluster of products will enable local 
school districts, individually or in cooperation with neighboring 
districts set up and operate a field-centered, inservice teacher develop- 
ment program for a cluster of rural schools. Four products or s'ets of 
materials have been identified as those necessary to provide local 
educators this capability: 

1* A school administrator's guide to the Learner-Centered RFD 
Teacher Training Program. 

2» A Training Center Operations Manual* 

3. A Program Syllabus. 

4. A core set of materials needed by the Center and the Program. 

Product 1. The Rural School Administrator's Learner-Centered 
RFD Teacher Development Guide 

The purpose of this publication is to enable' rural administrators 
and local school board members decide whether or not to adopt the 
NWREL's Learner Centered RFD Teacher Development Program, and to 
provide a set of procedural steps to follow if the decision is to 
adopt it. A tentative table of contents should include the following: 

• Deciding to adopt the program, concepts,, program structure, 

organizational structure, staffing consideration, facilities 
> 

and material consideration and time and cost consideration. 
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Procedures for adopting the program, presenting and gaining 
approval for establishing the program, sequence of events 
for implementing the program, job descriptions, and staff 
selection ]|l)rocedures for staffing the program, assigning 
administrative responsibility, establishing accountability 
^requirements and procedures. 

# Managing the program, program specifications, operating . 
^prccedures, recruiting participants, how to arrange for and 

use incentives appropriately, personnel management procedures, 
resource management' guidelines, 

• Renewal considerations, program maintenance, evaluating cost 

» 

effectiveness, feedback. v ^ 

Product 2 . The Training Center 
^ Operations Manual \^ 

This pubJ.ication will provide the center managed with a set of 

concepts, principles, guidelines, models, checkJijjLsts, and procedures 

for managing the operations of a training center that has as its 

mission the support of » the kind of flexible teacher development 

program described above. In the manual the function's of the Cfenter 

will be analyses using function analysis techniques and operational 

t;equircments will be generated using synthesis analysis. Guidelines 

for management by objectives and shared declsian-making^^id^L also be 

included. 

Product 3 . The Program Syllabus . ^ 

The Program Syllabus will be a detailed presentation of the 
fcearner-Centered RFD Teacher Development Program. It presenjis in 
detail the sequence of training events from the "preventure" 
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experiences at the beginning of the summer workshop through venturing, 
settiM goa^;^, choosing' appropriate learning tasks, planning a. project, 
carxying out aSproject, scheduling and utilizing resources, 
monitoring attd assisting 'trainees, evaluating progress and selecting 
a new set of goals* 

Product 4> A Cote Set of Materials C ^ ^ 

These materials will be of two kinds: (1) those developed by the 

./ \ \ 

Laboratory, and (2) those existing ^naterials identified by the 

Laboratory as relevant and worthwhile. A catalogue of these latter 

materials will be developed by the Laborat^y. A number of the 

training systems developed by the Northwest Regional Educational . 

Laboratory's Improving Teaching Competencies Program will be 

described In this . catalogue. 

The materials to be developed by the NWREL^s Rural Education 

Program will be those needed by the Program but which are not now 

I in existence or being developed elsewhere. 

A grid of the units, ventures and awareness materials required 

for each competency covered by the Program will be constructed and \ 

used to Identify gaps between. existing material and those needed 

to operate the Program. 

Objectives for the Teacher Develoi>ment Program . In designing the 

RFD Teacher Development Program, the role of the teacher has been redefined 

from the familiar traditional role. The overarching fact is that a 

learner Is his own teacher. He learners as a result of what he does, 

f - . 

not what the teacher does. The teacher sets up a learner arena, he 

does not educate children. He enables them to educate themselves* 
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He activates students in the autonomous learning processes, he monitors 
and guides their behavior practice as needed, he supports them with a 
facilitating climate, including enough behavior management to est^lish 
responsible behavior in the learner. ^ 

"The teacher establishes a working climate that is charged with 
commitment and which allows students freedom of movement to specialized 
learning spaces, both in^the school and into the community, and to a 
wide variety of resources in the form of people and materials* 

The teacher interacts with students in ways that keeps their attention 
focused upon the task— not the teacher — and that elicits responses from ^ 
students that increase their perception of what is taking place as a 
result of their actions. He behaves in ways that express, his commitment- 
to the students* goals and activities and maintains a verbal/conceptual 
balance that increases the student talk in the direction of improved 
conceptualization. 

The five objectives, therefore, of the Teacher Training System are 
as follows: 

1. The teacher will be able to engage students In goal-pursuit 
transactions with their real environment. The transactions 
should involve significant behavioral competencies and should 
be provided under conditions that improve the students' ability 
to perform the behaviors. 

2. The teacher will be able to select, and use influence devices 
that elicit student responses to learning tasks, and keep 
them focused on those tasks and not on the teacher. 

Ul 



3. The teacher wi^ be able to maintain an effective working climate 
f^- and secure effective student commitment to the carrier projects 

and other tasks* 

4. The teacher will.be able to use verbal inte'Mction for maximum 
gain in tatfk-achievement by students, 

5. The teacher will be able to assess 'the effectiveness of his 
Work and improve it on the basis of his evaluation* 

^ Activity D . Develop Products That Help Rural Educators Organise * , 
Flexible Learning Environments For Rural Students 

Within the experience of innovative rural educators are some great 

ideas for organizing classrooms, remodeling traditional school buildings, 

providing specialized learning stations and utilizing community resources. 

These innovative ideas are scattered throughout rural America. We 

propose to pull them together and add to them a few of our own and 

develop from there .three publications: \ 

1. A Guide to the Development of an Instructional Information 
Management System for small rural schools. 

2. 4 Guide to Inc>j:pensive Remodeling to increase flexibility 
and create specialized learning spaces. 

3. A- Guide .to the Use of Community Resources in small rural 
Communities. / ^ ^ ^ 

The ideas contained in these publleatlons must be inexpensive, be 
within' the capability of rural school systems to accomplish, and be 
"highly practical.. Following is a description of the proposed contents 
of these products. 
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Product 1 > An Information System for Helping Manage the . 
Use of RFD Type Learning Materials 

' Th^RFD Learning Environment requires an Informatlonc system 

that facilitates the retrieving las well as filing and replacing) 

of curriculum elements, both mediated and experiential, on an 

individual learner basis. The information system must allow ^fcsasy 

access for inventoring, up-dating and replacing curriculum items. 

Information about who is using a particular curriculum item is 

necessary for monitoring, describing and reporting student activity 

and is important to operational decisions In school operation. 

^^^0 Information about student progres,s and level of achiejt^ent 

H . . 

is helpful to students in assessing the consequences of their 
actions and useful to teachers in providing appropriate help. 
The product we propose to develop will be in two parts: One 
is the actual physical pieces of the system in the form of a model 

that can be seen and adopted. The other is an easy-to-up-date 

«■ • 

manual that contains: 

Rationale and Purposes 

Coding the System ^ 

Tlie Procedures of each Component of the System 

Operational Suggestions for each , Component . 

Administering the Information System 

Evaluating Operating Effectiveness 

Product 2 . A Guide To Inexpensive Remodeling ^ 
y For Improving Learning Conditions 

Nearly every small rural community has a sizable capital 

Investment in a school plant. The school buildings were built to 

be functional under a set of assumptions and conditions that arc^ 
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much different from the KPD operating princvlples* The Guide to 

Inexpensive Remodeling^ is designed to help local community and. 

■/ * ■ 

school people'^malce 'reasoned 'decisions about changing existing school 
plants to accommodate RFD learning activities. The Guide Iwould • 
focus upon: . " " * 

• The relationship of physical' surroundings to learning 
§ctivities . 

# "Stage settings" for various types of learning activities 

o m Analyzing l^arfting activities to meet space, traffic and 

•-■ • ' ' \ ' ' . \- " 

building equipment needs v • <^ 

" . , ' ■ '. ' ' ' . • ■ / 

0 Analyzing existing structures for RFD requirements* (Both 
on and off the school campus) 
Deciding on the changes needed 

Some inexpensive ^easy-to-use remodeling hints;. — -—^^ — 
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• Using architects and other consultjants effectively 

Product 3 » A Guide to Finding and Using Educationar 
Res'burces in Small Communities . 

Every community has educational resources that are not developed 
and utilized by the local schools/ 1?he resources include both 
physical and natural phenomena and people willlnig to share and teach 
their experiences and skills. Using these resources means greater 
diversity for learners, more low-dolfer cost resources for the local 
school^ and bridging the generation gap or reintegrating of the 
"generations" -r within the community . 

Verbal and academic oriented schools look at using community 
'resources as "frill" activities. RFD educational experiences are 
designed to utilize local resources. 



This Gu^ide is designed to help students, teachers and. other 
community members organize an effort to canvass their communities, to 
identify the educational resources it holds, and to contact the people 

that control the resources to gain their cooperation. This Guide 

■ ' " . . • ' •, . ■ 

will also contain suggestions for establishing learning conditions^ 

r ■ - ■ . .■ 

making the experience valuable to both the learner and the resource, 
and evaluating, the experience for each vested interest. 

The Guide to Finding and Using Local Educational. Resources is 
expected to be organized as: ~ 

• The Case for Utilizing Community Resources 

» y • Identifying the Resources in ypur Community 

• . Establishing Learner Conditions Utilizing Community 

Resources ^ 

0 Problems and/Suggestions . 

. • Evaluating the Exijeriences 

• Describing and_JR^brting Learning to Parents, Resource 
People and th^'Community 

. An Annotated Biblaography ^ ' 

Support Agencies-Centered RFP Strategy * . 

The Support Agency Centered RFD strategy is aimed at helping state 
educational agencies and intermediate districts provide the kind of 

leadership and services to rural school districts that increase thejLr 

■ ■ ^ • . ■ ■ ■ . 

capability to initiate and carry out systematic programs of educational 

improvement. It propos^ to intervene mainly at the field consultant 

level, i.e., 'those sefvices provided by these agencies by having personnel 

in the field. ^ 
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Application of the Model s In add It Ion to these three applications 
described above, the model requires that a specific kind of relationship 
exist between the school systems that operate rural schools, and the 
agencies that have regulatory authority and leadership responsibilities 
for -them* It is important that state education agencies,, intermediate 
School districts and teacher training institutions support the concept 
of local control that is encouraged by the local applications of the 
Generic Learning and Decision-Making Model. The regulatory posture of 
some of these agencies would need to giveaway to a new type o£ leadership 
and service role. , . 

Following is. a list of functions that would characterize the$e new 
roles: * 

Leadership Functions ^ 

• Provide and apply incentives for local education agencies . ■ 
In the form of accreditation, -program approval, supplementary 
funds, publicity that is successful in involving citizens \ 

^ and engages their school staffs in the Inquiry Process. ^ 

• Provide "competent technical assistance to rural communities 
in identifying broadly representative opinion leaders, 
prgarilzing these representative citizens into a community 

team and training them in processes and skills needed for ^ 
productive involvement in solving local problems • 

Service Functions 

• Provide information linking services that enable local problem 
solvers to obtain the information needed to analyze local 
problems, generate alternative solutions and Install selected 
new programs. • # 
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• Provide training resources tp help local districts and 
communiticis obtain the new skills and competencies required by 
their school improvement plans, 

• Provide* consultants wlya^'^can help local citizens and educators 
solve the technical problems involved in solving the problems 
they ^have chosen to work uppn; 

It would be foolish indeed to treat a rural school system as if it 
existed in a vacuum. The ''rural school system, like all other • school 
systems, and, as has been pointed out earlier, many of the decisions 
affecting its operations are made outside of the local environment at 
the regional, state and national levels. For example, in most states, 
local school buildings must meet state specifications, teachers must 
satisfy state certification standards, the curriculum must conform to 
state curriculum standards, the textbooks must be selected from a list 
of "adopted" textbooks.. Local school boards are limited in their 
authority to operate schools by state statutes; and many teachers, 
because of membership in teachers' associations and unions, are persuaded 
to conform to association policies in several matters relating to the 
nature of their professional services. Most often this\etwork of 
systems is so balanced that it acts to depress the probability of change 
occurring in a single system, particularly if that single system is 
small and relatively powerless* The danger, of course, is that change 
programs will be attempted in some of these single, small rural school 
systems without sufficient reference to the external forces operating 
on those systems. 

^ One of the most influential of these external forces, especially 
with small rural school sjj^stems, .are the state education agencies, 
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And perhaps no component within the entire, educational system has a 

4>^t;^r-~chattc« of h e lping - t o prov id e a n i m proved e n vi f r onme t i t'^or c h a nge , , 

than do state education agencies (Morphet, Jes'ser, Ludka, 1971). 

This is the case for two reasons; (1) they have a de jure 
leadership role that no other component of the educational 
system has; and (2) for a variety of reason's, they are in 
a strategic position to develop or help to develop a new 
set of internal subsystems* 

Of growing influence in rural areas are the merging intermediate 
regional service districts. Whether intermediate districts are extensions 
of 'State education agencies or cooperatives formed by clusters of small 
districts they promise to exert an increaaing amount of influence upon 
rural educational improvement • * 

" The crucial fact is that neither state education agencies nor 
intermediate districts are in a'very strong position to mandate or 
dictate change. They are, however, in an excellent position to encourage 
and facilitate change. 

Critical N6eds > Given the emphasis the Laboratory's model places 
upon .local initiative, grass-roots participation, self-actualization and 
self-renewal, and understanding in the nature of existing rela^onships 
-between support agencies and rural school -systems, it is apparent that 
those agencies that provide leadership and services to rural districts 
will need personnel who possess the attitudes and skills that are» 
favorable to change and that enable them to encourage and support the 
proposed processes in the^local school systems with which they work. 
In many instances a change in posture toward their clients will be 
required and current staffs will need to be trained in some new competen- 
cies. " 
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The following chart illustrates some of the more signf icant kinds 
. ■ ' ■ • 

bi'^Werging role relationships in contrast with more traditional roles 

if state education agencies and intermediate districts are to be effective 
agents of change.' 



From 

1« Furnishing program ideas to 
client's district 

2. Indoctrinating others with 
^ . your ideasr;^ 

3. Manipulating clients with 
incentives and authority to 
adopt pre-determined solutions 
to their problems 

4. Providing support -and services 
only to those. programs that 
conform to national, state or 
regional standards 

5* Supervision for the purpose 
of enforcing standards and. 
encouraging conformity 



To 

1. Furnishing procedure ideas for 
solving fgrogram problems 

2. Buildinjg the capability of 
others to generate ideas | 

3. Helping clients' identify, analyze 
and solve their problems in ways 
that are satisfying to them 

4. Providing support and services 
to locally generated solutions 



5, Supervision that builds indepen- 
dence, strengthens the capability 

' • of those involved in operations 
and encourages diversity 

6. Being an-enabler who points out 
options for good programming for 
students available under the law 

These new relationships suggest the kinds of competencies that will 
be required of those who will provide consultant services and technical 



6. Being a purveyor of the letter 
of statute laws 
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assistance to. thl^se districts' that are moving toward community and local 

school-based decision making in educati|HfiL improvlmJiflfnt • Skill in helping 

others^ is the key competency required by, this emerging role»^ Its aim is 

to increase the independence of citizens and educators, at the local 

school district level, in identifying problems' and in planning and 

carrying out improved educational practices. It le* assumed that this 

help can best be given in an ongoing, slde-^by-side relationship. The 

skills needed for this kind of relationship are different and specialized. 
* 

They consist of such areas of competence as: "How to make entry." 
"How to facilitate communicatibn." "How to observe and provide feedback." 
"How to use questioning as a^ technique for helping." "How to encourage 
more thorough problem analysis and systematic planning." ""How to guide 

clients to utilize resources, both within and without, such as consultants, 

» 

information systems, promising practices, etc." ^ . 

■«» • ■ . 

Selected Strategies . The Laboratory proposes, therefore, to develop 

a training system that will help field servic^ consultant acquire the 

concepts and competencies needed to perform the following tasks: 

• Help client districts exercise initiative in identifying and 
solving local tasks 

• Program irhprovement of problems 

• Help client districts search for and examine alternative 
solutions to their educational problems 

• Help client districts turn eoncems and dissatisfactions into 
usable problem statement ' 

• Help client districts understand and exercise fully the options 

available under existing statutes and standards 

■ ■ n 
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As with the other training programs being developed by the NWREL's 
Rural Education Program, the training program for field consultants 
will be an ih-the-field training program. Consultants-in-trainlng will 
learn tlteir new competencies while engaged in performing consultant 
services in rural school systems. The proposed design, therefore, 
combines field-centered training, ^cbrapetency-based or performance-based" 

assessment and systematic instruction as described in the introduction 

■I * ' ■ 

to this section. 

Support Agencies-Centered RFD Products . The development of the 
Laboratory's training system for these consultants will also be fleld- 
based> i.e., it will be developed and tested in the field, hopefully in 
the same sites (a cluster of rural schools) where the other interrelated 
products are being, developed. The training system will be developed 
for use by institutio.ris and agencies that may wish to offer this 
particular brand of training. The system will include the following . 
products: - ^ 

1. A trainer's manual that eontains: 

• Overview and rationale 

• Selecting training sites and, identifying and arranging 
learning experiences for trainees 

#. Recruiting trainees 

• Trainee monitoring 

• Training materials for training staff and trainees 

• Program procedures 

• The operation of a training site— structure of a training 
site and instructional mechanisms 
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m A Trainee's Handbook for use in training ^ f 

# A Consultant Vs Field Book, i.e., a looseleaf collection of 

carefully selected materials that would be helpful in 

the field 

In summary, the Support Agencies-Centered RFD Strategy is designed 
to satisfy the needs that rural school districts have for help from 
state education agencies and intermediate districts of the kind that 
increases the local capacity to identify, analyze and solve local 
educational problems. They need access to information, they need 
training in new skills of ^planning and decision-making, they need help 
in identifying and utilizing resources both within and outside the local 
School district, and above all they need encouragement, freedom and 
confidence. 

J ' ■ • ' • - . 

The Relationship Among 'the Four RFD Strategies 

These four strategies were selected because they get at those 

dimensions of rural education that have the most direct effect upon 

the formal schooling 'opportunities for rural^ students. Together the 

*, /— 

* four strategies provide a reasonably comprehienslve approach to the 
problem* It is the intent of the Rural Education Program that these - 
strategies be employed together and in concert so that the full impact 
of their mutually reinforcing characteristics can be felt in a cluster 
of rural school systems and communities* 

The interrelationships thap exist among thes$i components is 
illustrated in the concentric circles on the accompanying diagram 
(Figure -7). The fifth component, or concentric circle, that has been In*- 
serted between the Immediate, In-achool, learning environment of 



Component III and the school system environment of Component II is placed 
in this proposal as an optional component. The strategy proposed in this 
Optional component would focus upon the family that, provides so much of 
the out-of-sohool learning opportunities, for children, especially very 
young children. The home as an institution would be linked to the school 
and the cotmnun^ty, forming a trio of institutions that share the respon- 
sibility for providing an affective learning environment for rural 
students. The strategy for influencing this segment of the rural envir- 
onment is the Family-Centered Rural Futures Development Strategy* A full 
description of how this strategy will be developed, the products that 
would be developed and packaged to help ru^l parents improve learning 
opportunities in the home and the resources needed to develop these 
products are presented as an optional^aaddendum to this proposal. 
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Figure 3. THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE FIVE RFD STRATEGIES 
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ADDENDUM ' ' 

, ■ * . 1 

, *rhe basic program plan proposes four interrelated strategies that 
are consistent with a general strategy for helping rural citizens and 
educators develop the capability to initiate and* carryout a comB^ehensive 
program of educational improvement. These four strategies constitute a 
minimum set of strategies required to create the kind of critical masa of 
effort and commitment needed to break the strong bindings of inertia that 
tend to perpetuate the status quo. The rural family, however presents 
another segment of the total rural educational environment that begs for 
attention. We have therefore developed this fifth strategy, or program 
component, as an addendum to our basic program plan which provides a 
defensible option if additional rural educational improvement activities, 
can be funded. 

The Family-Centered Rural Futures Development Strategy (Optional) 

A thesis of the Northv/est Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural 
Education Program Is that the release of human potential and institutional 
renewal are interrelated processes. Previously. in this document we . 
focused out Rural Futures Development Strategies— our strategies for 
unfolding the potential of rural people and their institutions— upon the 
rpral school and the rural community. A third institution that functions 
even more significantly as a framework for the actualizing of human 
potential is the rural family. 

The family is the most basic of all of our institutions. It power- 
fully affects both the individual and hl^^^^cicty. During the child's 

most formative years, his home and hJG.,flij!hily make up his world. 

■ ir/' ' 



The family is the unit of which society is tnadc. Society depends 
u^^on the family to satisfy the basic needs of mosjt of its non-adult ^ 
members* Society \s future leaders or future trouUlemakers are being 
shaped in familieis today • Thus th'e welfare of society is chiefly 
determined by the quality of family life. 

It has been asserted that the countryside is the natural habitatc 
of the family. In other words^j the family in rural areas enjoys an 
optimum opportunity to fulfill its potential. The relative isolation 
of rural families from each other, makes it possible for the members 
of the family to work, play* and pray together without numerous Interrupt 
tions* Children in. rural families have opportunities to feel needed when 
they can participate in- planning the family enterprise, share in the 
family chores and contribute to the family income. Rural fathers and 

mothers have mere opportunities to visibly model their differentiated 

• ■ , * ^ 

' parental roles than do urban parents where family members frequently only 
see each other at mealtime. And, the rural family has the Qpportunlty 
and compulsion to i)rovide more education, cultural and recreational 
experiences within the family unit. 

However, the rural family life is being threatened by declining 
employment Qpportunities, mass media. Improved roads and transportation 
and increasing penetrations by man's society. Even If they should, these 
technological advancements cannbt be lialted. But the values /Of rUral 
family life and its opportunity for unfolding the potential of its 
members can be preserved, even in a mass society that ino-reaaingly 
presents the rural family with influences and distractions not tpo 
difftrtnt from those confronted by urban families, 

* 

a 
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The challenge if; t'o provide rural families witli tlie bapability t<> 
be self -renewing*, and tUo n^nources necessary for ereating a self -enhancing 
environment for its members. * , 

' L^ice rural schools, rural families lack the resources and skills to 
provide a rich learning environme;|t' in the home for preschool aged 
children as well as foA childrer*^^"o are regularly attending school. 
The sparsely 'populated rural setting has had the effect of making the 
traditional approaches to early childhood educational anVparerit training 
Impractical. As a result there are few rural Head Start programs, - 
kindergartens or nursery schools, antj' programs for effective parenthood ^ ♦ 
are seldo^^ found in rural communities. Many children who grow up in 
rural areas have their first exposure to working with Instructional 
materials that develop cognitive', affective and psychomotor skS^s-at 
age sly or seven, when the Initially enter school (People Left Behind, 1967). 

This presents a serious problem* Coleman (1967) found that none of 
the school chara^cteristlc variables are as strongly related to school 
achievement. «8 homo ^background conditions. It is generally agreed that 
family life and what a parent and child do together at home is an 
important factor in school achievement. Lavin (1965) concludes, aftjpr 
reviewing a number of studies of the relationship between home life and 
school success, "The general picture that seems to emerge Is that the 
Student who does well in school comes from a family With a relatively 
small number of children, the parents exhibit warmth and interest, 
where the child has a relatively high degree of power In decision making 
and where the family is able to arrlv.e, with relative ease, at concensus 
regarding values and decisions." • ' 
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\he evidence strongly suggests the need for making the home a healthy 
arid hewing environment for children. The rural setting should not be . 
allowed to be an obstacle that denies rural children from/benefiting 



from airaj5[itily increasing number cf successful programs designed to give 
young childr^en a supportive l^pme environment in which they can develop 
fitrifese in physical, emotional and mental growth. Rural children, too, 
should have Sesame Street,, the Far West Regional Educational Laboratory's 
Toy Lending Library ,.*Elec trie Company and other early childhood education 
prfaiducts coiraaonly available, iri urban communities* Rural parents, too, 
'need help in the -form of training in techniques and appropriate 
materials for enga*glng their young children in self-actualization and a.' 
sense of personal worth and autonomy. ^ ^ 6 - - 

• ' f ' ' . . \ " ' / • • ' " ^ *o . 

' - The problem,' 'then, seems -to .^be two-proriged: (1) <to provide rural 
families with the^ capabiiity to be both self-renewing aiid inquiring; 
and, (2) to generate in ri^^ p^rt^ts the^ capacity to improve their . 
*^parental efiec1:ive'Eiess -and create -an enriched, stimulating learning - 
environment in thei^hOTies foir -their owri'^^childr en, " 



Application of* th^. Model . As with th^ other strategies the ^ 
application, of the basic " ptinciples" of leitrning and change to . the home 
environment will enab^-e us to ^^f^^^^n ideal set of conditions for ; 



renewM and learning ,videntify critical needp and design strategies that 

" ■ ■■ « 'A ' ^ • 

are appropriate to satisfying these needs.- i . 

' ' . , ■ - > 

An emerging body of litefatifre suggests thkt the family as an 
institution does, in fact, contain •the potential for solving the problems 

it. is- confronted with. ' An incr^asingT/niimber of psychologists are.. 

. *^ . ■ ' ' ' - ■ " ^ '■ '* 

^developing tBcJini^es. for resolving difficulties through a , problem-solvirig 

^ . ■ . . • - . ■ . ■ ^ ^ . ' - ' " ' •^• 

mode of inquiry (Dreikurs, 1964;; Ginott, 1965 ^nd 1969; Gordon, 1970; 



and Harris, 1969)* These applications, however, all refer to procedure^v 

1... - - ■ \ ■ ■■ . 

for resolving interpersonal conflict, prpbafcly because of the view that 

a ''degree of* family harmony is essential for members to expand their 



potential*v Thus, ways must be developed to resolve family conflict: 
before family potential can be realized. 

However^ no theoretical reason exists why problem-solving skills in 
.the area of interpersonal conflict cannot apply equally well to other 
issues. Families could engage in processes of inquiry ^ for exampi^^"^ 
about interesting new ways to improve the physical environment in which 
they live,' both. in terms of physical comfort and cultural and aesthetic 
values. They could explore alternatives *f or family recreation and 
entertainment. Jhey could engage in problem-solving techniques about 
quejfetions of household management, which are common in' every family, 
often are matters of difficulty, and usually go unexamined. ^ But most - 



important to ;the purposes of this proposal, families can participate in 

■ . ,V . ■ " ; * . • ■ ^> 

systematic processes which will engage members in creating a living 
environment that will enrich the lives of little children Tj^^^in the 
family, and at the same time^make^ the older mmber^' -^^^ 
rewarding as yell. The Rural Education Program maintains, then, that 
families in rural America 6an acquire ^kills necessary to become problem 



solving, "inquiring" "^families, and if they so choose, develop an "ideal" 



family-centered environment. 

The first requirement of such an ''ideal" environment is that' 
children mus^ be urged to, enjoy freedom of choice from among an array 
of alternatives. , Children can ba cru^ed by dominating parents who 
make irio^diJTate demands; they can be fragmented by being used by too 
marty persons or machines (television included) ; they' may become passive 



through loneliness. The goal of the family-centered lOFD strategy would 

be a home environment in whiqh life and play and work combine to avoid 

'' - * . 

these ills (Brandwein, 1968) • Such an environment is one in which young 

i • • - ■ * . / ■ 

fam\ly members are free to explore, self-initiate, self-pace and self- 

control hj.^ activities. It encourages them to make a series of discoveries 

and gives hiirf immediate feedback as to the consequences of his berhavior. 

(Nimnicht, McAfee and Meier, 1969). The "ideal" home environment will 

include' corners and alcoves for block play, manipulative behavior, reading 

and listening activities. There should be secret places, like behind a 

lounge, into which he can crawl, climb or squeeze to ^retreat from others, 
. • - ff ' 

think imaginatively, or determine how* much rogm his body needs in space. * 
There should be books, games and toys ol(|[a wide,^^ri•ty.• 
'Parents should be able to receive instrucition N;j.n how 'to make the 
most of the home *s amazing pio tent ial for ^the fullest flowering of the 

child. Instruction by ijarents at home would teach the child through play, 

« ■ ". ... ■ - ' 

sone, poetry, dance, painting, role playing^ constructing^, etc. 
Preference would be given Jo those books and toys for Voung . children that 
' coulA be usied to promote veirbal' interactie«« between parent and child 
(Levenstein, 1971). ^ ^ , / ^ u 

4 In addition to parents teaching t^eir children, older children . * 

would be trainiBd and encouraged to help younger brothers and; sisters. 

The "ideai" family v/ould seek and, be able to receive training in 
the systematic processes of inquiry and >7ould* come to value data-based 
decision mafllng. Such a family would organize itself as an "inquiry" 

team with ea:ch member" of the family ^making appropriate and valued 

* • , * ■ . ^ • ■• ^ . # 

, contributions to £he decision-making process. 
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\ These, then are some of the ideal conditions that would need to 
exist^in rural families if the potential of the children in those 
famiiies is to be nurtured and realized: In summary these ideal 
conditions seem to be (1) Family members trained to function as an 
inquiry team, (2) Parents, trained in appropriate home teaching 
techniques, and (3) A readily available supply of educational books^ 
toys., games, recordings, instructions and other materials that support 
learning and inquiry on loan or, for purchase. 

Critical Needs > It becomes vividly apparent that some challenging 
needs will have to be me^t if rural parents are to be encouraged and 
helped to provide the kind of home environment described above. V7e 
have identified what appear to be the most critical family-centered 
needs : 

1. There is a need to provide rural famill^s^wit.h the skills 
necessary to engage in systematic family-centered, jjroblm-. 
solving and "inquiry''^ techniques, , 

2. There is a need to provide rural parents .with demonstration, 

y . " ■ 

' ^ training and encouragement in utilizing appropriate materials 

and interacting, effectively with their children In the home. 

3. Educational toys,' books, games, songs and helpful hints for 
the imaginative ,i;se of ordinary household italis should be 
made readily available to rural parents. 

4« The many new materials and programs, both commercial and non- 
commercial, for earlv childhood education should be delivered^' 
to rural are1!is in ways that they qan be utilized in homes located 
in small commtlnities or dispersed through€ut the countryside'. 

y ■ 182 ' ; ' ^ 



Selected Strategy * The Rural Education Trogram's selected approach 
to the satisfaction of these needs is to develop in the rural school, 
cluster support center *the capability to provide rural parents with 
encouragement, training and materials needed to engage in inquiry and 
learning experiences in the home. In these centers, we will specifically 
advocate the placement of people designated as Educational Home 
Demonstration Agents (EHDA) who have been trained in the technique^ of 
demonstrating to parents in their homes, individually, or in sma^ll groups 
where^ practical, the processes and skills of inquiry and the appropriate 
use of a broad repertiore of early childhood educational materials and 
instructional procedures. We will provide a training program and develop 
guidelines for setting up and operating an educational materials lending 
library for rural . families together with several alternatives for dis-- 
tributing these materials to rural homes. And lastly, we will develop 
descriptions of currently existing commercial and non-commercial early 
childhood programs such*as Children's Television Workshop, The Toy 
Library, Appalachian preschool materials and create procedures for 
making these more available to rural homes. 

Products. The goal of the Family-Centered RPD strategy is to help 
rural families becomes aware of and im'5[)lement promising practices in the 
home through which they make the family setting more -conducive for small 
children to achieve their ^potential. To effectiviely achieve this end, 
,the Rural Education Program proposes to develop three types of products: 
1. Products which support the training of Educational Home 
Demonstration Agents . 
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'2, Products which support the on-going activities of ,the 
Educational Home Demonstration Agent; and, 
3. Products which support promising educational practices In 
rural families. » 

Activity A # Develop ^Products '^to^upport 

' the T:ralnlng of EIIDA^s # 

Consistent with our training sub strategies, the training program for 

EHDA*s will be field-centered and conducted in the Cluster Support Center. 

Trainees will learn through awarenes^s activities and on-the-job training* 

^ Product 1 . A Design For A Training Program ' 

A syllabus for training EDHA's will be developed • This 

' syllabus will contain information about change process, effective 

intervention sttategies, techniques for providing Information to 

client families, and activities to bo undertaken during the 

training period* A system for assessing trainee competencies 

will be developed, and activities for Improvement in areas of 

deficiency will be included* 

Product 2 * A Kit of Materials To Support 
The EHDA Training Program 

A set of materials will be prepared which provide trainees ^ 

with the following; theoretical information on learning and change 

process; case study material on intervention and consultation 

techniques; training activities with material designed to enrich 

rural homes"; simulation activ^ities in prototype family settings; 

procedures to learn about existing appropriate material and 

practices; skills in gaining access to special consultant services 

available through existing medical, social and educational agencies* 
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Activity B > Develop Products To Support The - 
Qn-Golng Activities of EHDA 

The role of the Educational Home Demonstration Agent requires him 

to enter rural homes, and to model effective practices to enhance the 

development of small children^ To meet their responsibilities, the 

agent needs various materials to help parents explore new Ways to 

organize homes to enhance children's learning. He needs access to a 

variety of objects to enrich the home environment and thereby provide 

children alternative activities from v^iich they can choose. And he needs 

ready access t^ information about medical and social as well as educational 

seifVices available within a given region* 

Product 1 > Prototype Environment Enrichment Materials > 

/-The EHDA requires prototype materials to use in demonstrating 

-activities and procedures which rural parents can adopt, in their 

homes to. create an envir^timent to foster healthy child growth 

and development. Many materials already OKist; others will require 

conceptual work and prototype development. Consistent with the 

notions, of the learner-centered RED vStrategy, materials will be 

collected which provide opportunities for multi-sensory stimulation, 

alternatives and decision making, and exploration with real or 

near-real phenomena. 
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, Activity C. Devi*li»p Products To Help Families 
Engage In ln<| ui ry 

' It is possible to construe a family as an inriuiry team. Members 

of the faml^j^ can assume foli*^^^ so ^6 to 

enable it to systematically examine its problems, assess available 

alternatives, select a strategy, implement it, and then assess its 

impact. In addition to tne services of the Educational Home Demonstration 
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Agent, however, the family as an institution required certain materials 

to train it In the processes of inquiry as well as to guide and sustain ' 

its activities if it is truly to become a functioning family inquiry 

organization. 

Product 1 . A Guide To Family Inquiry Process 

Prepared in looseleaf notebook form, this guide will contain 

hints and suggestions ^f or effective family inquiry. It will 

suggest a model for problem-solving, and indicate different roles 

that family members may assume. It will provide a series of 

questions and activities to be raised in the process of inquiry, 

and it will contain suggested ways to develop the skills necessary 

for the inquiry process to function. 

Product 2 . A Parent's Notebook for a 
Rich Home Plnvironmerlt - 
I - "If . ^ ' ' . 

This document will consist of two parts. Tho first will contain. 

a guide for transforming common ob^jects found in the rural home 

into creative playthings. The second part, in the style of the 

Wliole Earth Catalogue , will provide information about how and 

where to obtain inexpensive objects which can contribute to the 

creation of a rich home cnvlroriment for children. * 

Activity D . Develop Products To Help Rural, Schoo J Systems , 
X Deliver Promising Practices to Rural Families 

' The primary objective of this 'activity will be to prepare products 

. that* can assist rural school systems deliver needed information, services, 

and helpful materials to rural families in thinly populated areas. / 

Several alternatives for delivering information and services are/. ; 

successfully being used in rurdl^areas. There Is the Appalachian 

Regional Educatioiial Laboratory's mobile unit that calls on rural ' 



hulftef; on a regular iuUvdiilv* Tlu* StevenHon-Carsun School inHLrh-t In 

southweai Washington is using modular cartons to deliver kits of 

naterlals to rural homes* At a monthly meeting parents can check out 

'these cartons* In Utah, the toys in the Toy Lending Library (developed 

by the Far West Regional Educational Laboratory) are checked out by 

parents at a weekly. .meeting or by family membe^ who attend school* From 

these and other innovative practices around the country we will develop 

guidelines and models for adequately serving rural families with materials 

and services that support; family inquiry and in-the-home learning. 

Product 1 , A Plan Fo.r A Family-Centered: RFD ^ 
Learning Materials Lending Library 

A plan for'a ^lending library of creative toys, games and 

other raaterialp will encompass, a "search and collect" component 

for already existing high experience toys. Also included will.be 

helpful hints and plans for, developing other educational materials 

■■ . b ■ ■ ■ 

for home-centered learning activities* It will also contain - ^ 

alternative procedures for the distribution of mrfterlal to. homes " 

• '. ■ ^ " . ^ 

to be used for a limited- period of time befurr continued 
circulation* 
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EVALUATION OF THE FAMILY-CENTERED RFD STRATEGY 

The evaluation of this strategy would co»*4aln all of the activities 

which are outlines in the Evaluation Plan. Products which are developed 

i . 

Within this strategy would pass .through the three formal stages of testing. 
Likewise, the evaluation would focus upon the three hierarchical levels 
of development; namely, products, component j and program strategy. 

The general evaluation activities for .this component would occur 
in the following order: 

1. Specification of enabling goals and component performance , 
criterion . . 

2. Identification and specifications qf products 

3. Specification of product objectives ^ , 

4. Product evaluation , ^ 

• exploratory testing 

pilot testing " ' * 

m 'field testing 

5. ' Component evaluation 

• combined product performance • 

• component performance 

6. Program vvaluation 

Please refer tu the Evaluation Plan in this document for a detailed 
explanation of these evaluation activities.- 

\ -, \. ■ - ■ '■■ ; ' . . 
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IV. DISSEMINATION PLAN 

y ■ # 

Introduction ^ r 

. The long gestation of our hope to better the Rural Education Program 
presupposes delivery, and schools musit benefit from our development or 
it' will be abortive. Rural educators cannot pass on improved learning 
opportunities to their students unless means and materials are received 
into their "hands. Rural citizens cannot participate effectively if they 
lack the necessary" skills and resources. Unless our products can be 
distributed and used, the imaginative energies of the Laboratory will 
have come to nothing. ^ 

So, it is our ultimate desire to extend ouj efforts to insure the 
flow of ideas and products into the furthest reaches of rural America. 
Hopefully, local initiatls^ and participaUdn will nurture growth. This 
jE*hning-out 'of produStllf^ requires a program of dissemination, a veil- 
' cbnceJb^ed and workable plan whereby the products developed, the news of 
, thfir results and the , resources to support their utilization can reach 

" o ■ ^ ' . \ 

ever-widening segments of rural education; consequently, the mental, 
physical and spiritual growth of more and more children will be enhanced. 

. - r . / ' . ■ ■ I 

Objectives 

% 

The Rural Education Program's Dissemination Plan is designed to 
meet the following four objectives: 

1. To broadly disseminate information about the Northwest 

^Regional Educational Laboratory's Rural Education Program, 
and ^ts selected Rural Futures Development Strategies 
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2, To help potential clients perceive the interrelated and' 

interdependent character of the different strategies within 
the program ' 

3.. To obtain widespread understanding and use of the Rural . . 

Futures Development Strategies in rural America 
4« To progressively shift diffusion responsi^billty from the 

developers to public and private service agencies and 

commercial concerns 

Rationale • ' 

The primary assumption undergirding the Rural Education Program 
is that change will be effective and lasting if, to the extent possible, 
those to be influenced by the change have shared iuNthe decisions 



related to it; Accordingly', theMnajgpr theme running throughout the 

. / ' • ■ ^. ■ . , ■ ' " 

Dissemination Plan is the active involvement pf potential clients* in 

learning about the Rural Futures l|eveJ.opment Strategies and in deciding 

f ^^^^ 

about the form and substance which a spej^cific tural setting may require;. 

Products in the Rural Education Program are being developed so 
that they are supportive of the process of educational improvement In ' 
the rural setting t Although the problems faced by rural education 'would 
b^cTSetter met by using all strategies together, considerable benefit 
will also accrue from independent use of the individual products. 
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Plan and Procedure if 

The Rural Education Dissemination Plan has six significant elements. 

Cluster Sites > Clusters of small rural schools will<.serve as ex- 
perimental units and demonstration sites. Experimental clusters w.ill 

be identified, with the consent of each school, and selected jointly by 

■•. - . -. ■ ' f ' ' ■ * . ■ - ■ 

State Departments of Education and the Northwest Regional Educational 

" . . • f : . - . ■ . 

Laboratory.. Initial applicants will be sought from the five Northwest 
States of* Alaska, -Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. Clusters will 
* consist t^f from three to eight rural schools^ geographically jproximfte, 
with a collective, enrollment between 1,000 and 1,500 students. A five- 
year agreement to implement the design of the Laboratory's model rural 
school will be niegotiated with the cooperating schools comprising each . 
experimental cluster. Not more than two cluster sites will be selected 
for the purpose df field-based development. 

Each site will carry out some or all of the following developmental 
activities: - 

■ ' ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ■ > 

Field-Based Trainlni;^ 

Kb SO" much of the training activities fois the Rural Education 
Program invdlvea field settings, specific sites will be identified 
where trainirtg activities c.an be fpcused, centralized, tested 
and observed under real operating .conditions. People receiving 
training i'ill Include students, teachers, the administration", 
' , members of the community and personnel, from both the intermediate 
^ , 'school district; and the State Agency, who lhi*u become udvocati-s 
foir rfnd liyirf^ disseminators of the Rural Futures' Development ^ 



* Strategy. Enthusiasm and broadcast would propel the program 



into wider areas of iafluence than would be possible without 
the close involvemeiit;^ in the program, of those people who 
live and work with the, decisions tl^ey have* helped to make. 
' Site Visitations . . ' * . 

' ; 

The cluster sites ^^11 provide actual settings where 
Rural Education Program strategies will become operational. > ^ 
Problems encountered iit« actual operations, will be identified 
and solved. Educators from other districts will be invited 
to visit and' observe the ef f ectivene$s of the different 
-^Strategies in operation and, hopefully , taUe back with them 
the best of their observations and a clearer perception of 
/ the problems involved. . • ^ 

Cluster Support^ Services Center . As outlined in pur general 
strategy section under the "Mbdel for the Operational Setting for Prod- 
/uct D^elopment," this Center will serve not only as a source of material 
inflow, but also as a place with material outflow. As the Link between 
Laboratory blueprints and field-based operations, the Cluster Support 
Services Center is indispensable for the dissemination of pertinent / 
products. These products, brought back to the Center in a tempered 
form* w ixi b« recycled and evaluated constantly; thus, the setting be- 
comes, an integral part of fluid communication, essential to the working 
ideal. ,i 

Cluster Centers Network . For widespread coverage of activities 
being engaged in by cluster sites, the network of centers will play ah 
obvious role for exchange and as a professional testing ground. What 
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is going on in one cluster will be of keen interest to any other cluster 

titiliziyig our Rural Futures Development products, in whatever stage or 

variation. The interdependency of groups of experimenting- schools will 

■ ■ ** ' ' ' . ' . «• ■ 

rely heavily on up-to-date connections between, and among themselves. ^ 

Services to Other Rural Schools . • Because of the field-based nature 

* of our developmental activities, we can anticipate receiving requests^ 

for services from other rural schools or comrauniLies. Our experiences 

and thosp of other programs in the^ Laboratory* have shown that requests 

for services generally fall into three categories: requests for informa- 

tion, requests for cansuitation and requests for help with installation, 

assistance in jthe form of a community or school organizing itself for, 

■ ^and becoming engaged in, the |)rocess of inquiry or problem solving. How 

a program with prior responsibilities for development deals with these* , 

requests is impor^iant not only to the dissemination of the products of 

the developmental effort, but to the developmeatai function itself. ' . 

Unless properly manj^ed, services to potential users of the products can 

sap the energies and reso'irces of the development effort and thus 

seriously cripple it. Therefore, we plan to manage requests for ^informa- 

♦ 

tion and services in the following manner: 

1. Requests for information will be dealt with promptly and in- . 

*. . . ■ 

formally. No formal procedure for approving tfce answering of 
these requests will be established* ' However, a kit of ex- 
planatory materials will be developed to mail or hand out to 
those who request information about the Rural Futures 
' Developinent Strategies . 
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■ ^ 

2. Requests for Individual consultation , group demonstrations 
or presentations will be directed to the program director 
and routed to a staff member who has been designated as a 
Request Coordinator. These requests will be presented 

^ and discussed in staff meetings at which time recommendations 
will be developed for the director* The staff member who 
agrees to take ^the assignment will be able to prepare his 
presentation or consultation from a repertoire of materials 
in the form of transparencies , charts, slides , ete:., 
especially prepared for that purpose. His arrangements 
for visiting */ith the requesting agency will be made through 
the Request Coordinator. 

3. Requests for help with installation provide the best oppor- 
tunity to build capability outside of the development 

team for providing services to rural coramunL ties and schools 
interested in the RFD strategies and products. By utilizing 
these opportunities to tir^in others as trainers, consultants 
and change agents, the responsibility and capability to 
service new statts progressively shifts from £he develop- 
ment team to private and public educational agencies and 
commercial anterprisers. ,The following guidelines will be 
^observed, therefore, in supplying services to rural schools 
other than the development sites, -^o as to maximize the 
development of trained implementors external to the de- 
velopment, and at the same time, minimize disruptions to 
the developmental process: 
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All requottls for Rural Hdtirat ion Proj»ram r.erv ires' are to 

be submitted in letter form to the REP Director. Staff . 

members should hear out verbal requests, but at the same 

time make it clear that such requests must be written to 

the REP Director in order to be considered. This applies 

to both new request sf and requests for additional services 

from agencies already receiving assistance from the REP. 

All requests for services will be considered by the Rural 

Education Program staff in full staff meetdngs. This. 

will giVe all of the staff present ar/^nput in the 

/ * * 

decision-making process. / 

Based on staff recommendations, the l)irector will make . 
the final decision whether ot not to conduct a preassess- 
ment. > 

If REP decides at this stage it ^anuot or should not 
supply services to the requesting agency, that agency 
"will be immediately notified by letter by the Director, 
In those cases where REP decides it can or should supply 
a service, the Director will, make immediate contact with 
the requesting agency by telephone to schedule a pre- 
assessment conference. \, 

REP. staff members selected for the preassessment meeting 
will report the findings of such meetin>;s at a full staff 
gathering. Such a report of findings will enable the 
REP staff to conduct Initial planning for the delivery 
of services. • 



• Once RKP has decided to supply services, a letter cori- 
firming this decision and a service agreement form vill 
be mailed to the requesting agency/ 

• It will be the responsibility of the Request Coordinator, 
in concurrence with the Director, to schedule, plan and 
oversee the delivery of services. ^ 

4. Criteria for deciding whether or not to respond favorably to" 
such a request will include answers to the following questions 

• Are the services requested in harmotiy with the RFD 
strategies? * . 

■ • * 

• Is there opportunity while performing the services to 

train othe*rs who could in turn perform a similar service 
to other schools and communities? 

• Is the service requested within the time and capabilities 
•of the development staff or are there others to whom 

. this request could better be referred? 

• Is the .requesting agency willing and able to commit 
enough resources- to fully pay for the costs and other 
requirements of providing the service? . ' 

• Is there some contribution to program development needs? 

National Dissemination . * A plan and procedure to 'disseminate the 
tested products and information about the program's Cff f ectiveness will 
involve- the following steps: v . 

• Identifying key decision makers in target agencies in rural 
school districts who have the responsibility and concern 
for improving rural educatioa 

' V)7 ^ 



• Implementing an information progr^^i for the key decision 
makers Identified above; this procedure will include de- 
veloping multi-media presentations on each of the rural 
education strategies, regular publication of both a peri- 
odical and a newsletter and the publication of a set of 
rural education "occasional papers;" these productions 
will be. fed into the ERIC System 

• Providing information regarding sources of technical 
assistance for implementing the Laboratory's Rural 

^ Future Development Strategies 

International Dissemination ^ Ambitious as .such a heading invariably 
sounds, we are keenly aware of the need for educational reform in 
countries other tharf our own. We feel a strong affinity for developing 
nations all over the world in their groping for autonomy and self- 
realization. ^ The problems they face arc, in very fundamental ways, 
similar to the problems we have herein addressed ourselves to; specifi- 
cally*, the desire to develop a dor?^nt potential. The need for emerging 
human interdependence and mutual concern was fcorne in upon us sharply 

by the first moon walk; our earth, if- it Is to have a future, must belong 

« 

to the whole family of nations. 

■ ■ ■ • L . 

Trailblazing organizations with a foeu& on edut^ation, such as the 

Peace Corps and UNESCO, can. .conceivably be co-existors or precursors of 

our Rural Futures Development Strategy , which, because of its generaliz-* 

ability, could have International ramifications. 

■ » 

These six elements,. then, constitute the essence of our disscmina- 

* • • ^ ■ 

Cion plan. Following are a set of figures which ilf&icate targets for 
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this program. Associated with each target is a set of objectives and 
activities or procedures which we will follow in our dissemination 
component of the Rural Education Program. 
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v. EVAtyATION PJAN 



Introductiotv " ■ . " - ' . v- 

Thd evaluation pi:ocess. in, the Northwest Regional E*ucaLionai Labo- 
ratory-^emphasizes the collection and analysis of information to support 
decision making. Jfhe evaluation plan "must f?atisfy two' sets ot criteria., 
in meeting this mVssion. First, it must provide die development team . 
wi.th data on how well the product works and identify specific weak-^' 
uesses and limitations of the product for possible revision. .Second,' 
It must make explicit to people outside the Laboratory tte* effectlve^jiJiss 
of prdductjs under given conditions. * - ' ' ' 

-' - • ' . ■ * » 

ir 

Stages 'of Evaluation , • / 

- The development activities of the program require a product to*pass 
through four stages. of dovelopment' ^-a planning stag*:?, a stage during 
which the prototype is designed, a stage during which the interim prod- 
uct is designed and a stage during which the final product is designed — 
and a fifth 3«tage of (llssemination or marketing . These stages aud^the 
steps within are displayed in the Work Plan. Each stage of development ir 
has an associated testing procedure,, thougli in the planning stage such. . 

testing is not empirically based, llie three emp^lrical testing phases, 

^' ■ , ■ ■ 

requiring <,»valuation designs- are itifu'us.sed below. 

Exploratury Testing . Exploratory testing is associated ^vith that 
stage of development which ends with the design and approval of a proto« 
type. Here the feasibility o| the proposed product. is examined. 3Pro~ 
cedurally, Various parts of the proposed product* are administered to a. 
^limited number of potential users nnider simulated condltlans. The 



product may b& revised and retested repeatedly, and its devel-opiaent may 
be Lorminated, without* Its leaving this stage. A product remains in 
this stage until an explicit decision is made to approve the prototype 
product design. ^ Then it is advanced to the next stage. Thet:e may be, 

on .occasion, ' more than one prototype. 

* * ■ 

, ,Pilot Jesting . Pilot testing is associated with that stage of 
development which ends with the design and approval of an interim prod- 

uct. This testing is concerned with the collection of data to be used 

" ' ' ■ ■■' ■ ' '■ » ■ ' - 

during revisions of the prototype to make it more usable. The first 

administration of the outcome instruments is also performed to jgauge 

tl^e^adequacy of* the instrumen^tation. The method of testing involves 

an intemsive tryout of the product with a limited number of potential 

™~^sers under controlled conditions. The product may be revised and re- 

• tested repeatedly, and may be terminated, during this stage.^ The in~ 

- r " • . ■ ■ " , . ' . ■ ' \ 

formation generated will assist, in the decision to revise the prototype 

- •. . ■• " . ■ • ■■ ■ • . ■ ■ 

• ^ or to approve the design of the interim p;roduct. . ^ 

''■ ' '/ 

Field .'^stitig . Field testing is included in that^ stage of develop- 
ment which ends with' the design and approval of a fihifl prQ(iiict^ In 
testing the interim product, the focus is on the performance of the 
' product axid its ease of implementation with the target population^ Alsp 
under -examination is the consistency or replicabij.ity of the product 
acro&s a range of conditions and variables. While some "debugging** 
revision may be a^ccdmplished here, the focus is on assessing the 
achievement of the product objectives. The predominance .of the 'data 
collection' and analysis focuses^ upon the product performance. Testing . 

■ •■ ■• , ■ . ■ ■ ■•■ ■184' 
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is systematic using a rigorously selected sample from the target popula-- 
tion in a realistic setting. The- decision to revise the product or to 
approve the design of the final product is based on the generated data. 
If major revisions are indicated due to poor performance of the product, 
it may be reassigned to a previous stage of development. 

As a product advances from one stage to another; less emphasis is 
placed on the developmental and revision aspects and ^more on the' 
meeting of objectives and performance. In other words, the earlier 
stages of testing focus upon' formativa*» evaluation and the later stages 
of testing focus upon the stftmnative aspect's of evaluation. The assess- 
ment of each product at each stage is guided by a list of generic 
evaluaAve questions. These generic questions at the three^ stages of 
testing are: * 

Exploratory letting 

• jfiave all the necessary components of the total product been 
identified? V . 

• Which combination of components would be most acceptable to 
the|^arget population and yet give the best chance of 

^ achieving the product? objectives? Consider cost, maintenance, - 
ease of use, efficiency, flexibility, adaptability and social and 
cultural constraints. 

• Are anticipated outcomes (objectives) specified for the 
proposed * product ? 

• Will the instrumentation provide sufficiefit information to 
select the specific combination (or combinations) of 
components for the pro^Juct? 
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Pilot Testthg 

• Will all the components function together satisfactorily as a 
self-contained package? 

Is this package acceptable to the potential user (target 
PQ^pulation)? Is it marketable in this foria, i,e., is it 
aesthetically p]^easing, durable, well-organized, econcnaical, 
manageable, maintainable-^ s'afe, etc?' 1 ' 

• Under administered conditions, with nonrigorous instrumentation^ 
J does the package appear to sati3fy the specified outcomes? 

• * Will the instrumentation provide the necessary information upon 

which . to evaluate the product ' s achievement of vits objectives'? . 

• What limitations are noted in product implementation? 

" * • ' " • ■ *• 

Field Testing - ■ . . 

• Can the product function successfully as an independent 
package, i*e., does it function without Laboratory interventiq^i? 

• How well does it function under the varied conditions of the 
target population, i.e., at what level of objective achievement,? 
What is the consistency of objective achievement? 

• Will the instrumentation assess all important effects (intended 

■- ■ ♦ ■ ■* ' ■ 

and unintended) of the product? ' , 

• What limitations/constraints/side effects are necessary 
characteristics of the product? T 

• Can^the product *s use be replicated, and is it able to be 
updated? 

• Which components contribute the most and which the least 
to the success of the prroduct? 
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Coinponents of the Program . t • ^ 

The Rural Education Program j^ill achieve its^mission through four 

ba«lc lines of activity, each of which we term a Rural Futurefll Develop- 
nent strategy. These are the Community-Centered Strat€tgy, the School- 
Centered Strategy, Learner-Centered Strategy, and the Support Agency- 

Centered Strategy. Each of these strategies assumes that the 

' ■ - V . ' - 

target population should be enabled to move through a sequence of stei^^j^^^ 

under a prescribed set of conditions derived from a generic leamiitgi - ' 

decision-making and cuange process model as an approach to idejttfjying 

: • ■ . . r.^-iy'^^ 

and solving their own problems, ^ The products of the Rural Ejiticat ion 

s ' "^" ' "' ' ' * 
Prograi%'s Rur^l Futures Development Strategies ar^^^^ig^ to assist 

the target populations in such activity, >4j^;^'^'' 

' ■ ■ A ' ' . ■ -.W^^^ 

Critdtria for Evaluation \.'-^^.^y^:^,r_.-^^ 

" ^ The, ultimate target pppulat of the Rural Education Program is 
the learners iiji^furaX The ultimate goal of the Rural Education 

Program is -to ;ed^(Bdt changes in learner outcomes — to develop effective 

and "appxopria learning experiences for every learner in the rural 

■ v;. 
environment~by developing competence in learners to make decisions and 

to^ execute these decisions effectively in each facet" of their environment 

in a manner consistent with their present level of maturity. 

Such global outcomes cannot be measured directly in the early stages 

of the program. Rather, the program must define what we will call^^ 

enabling goals which will lead to the ultimately desired changes in 

learning experiences and life in rural areas, generally, the enabling 

goals enhance the capability for systematic, locally controlled, 

educational change in rural school systems and their communities. 

iJU8 187. 



The enabling 'goals, their relationship to the^, ultimate goal and 
their relationship to the .Rural Futures Development Strategies are 
presented in Table !• ' . ■ 

Each product .developed by each strategy is directed toward the ^ 
att^inment%of one or more enabling goals. Each product will have<f 
specified measurable objectives and criteria fdr assessing their at^taln- 
mjBnt. Instruments will be developed to determine the degree to- which 
^the objectives were, attained. Specifications for the proper use of the 
product will be dev.eloped by which major divergence from the suggested 
product applications can be recognized. Inmost cases, as it is con- 
sistent with our learning and decision-making model, the instruments 
will be built into the product, data will be routinely gathered and 
interpreted as part of the process of using the product, and evaluations 
will be based heavily on such inf orination. 

The program rationale argues that success of the programme *Rural 
Futures Development Strategies depends on the comprehensive implementa- 
t ion of all of the strategies and an evaluation of the degree of success 
of the program depends on such a comprehensive test. Each of the 
components of the program could be evaluated according to its attain- 
ment of its enabling goal, but this too depends on a complete test of 
its products • Since 'there are many products within each strategy, 
the evaluation of the entire strategy, as a whole, will be derived from 
a summation of the evaluations of each of the products of the strategy. 

Therefore, evaluation within the Rural Education Program will con- 
c^ntrate first on evaluating the products within each component of the 
program, determing whether they meet their specifications and objectives. 
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Then, if possible, careful tests will be arranged of an entire set 
of products to see if, used together, thfey attain the goal of that RFD 
strategy. Finally, we hope that at least one cluster site can be found 
to enable a careful test of all four components or strategies of the 
program together. Thia test will be used to determine whether or not 
the program significantly changes rural schools and brings about an 
effective and appropriate learning environment for every learner f.n the 
rural setting. 

- " . . . , f 

* ■ ■ . . t 

Product Evaluation 

^ The products developed by the four components may be classified 
inta three types for evaluative* purposes: (1) learning materials, 
(2) resource olf reference materials, and (3) planning and procedural 
materials. Each type of product is characterized by its own set of 
evaluative procedures for the collection of formative and sunknative 
data. However, a variety of instrumentation and collection procedures 
may be developed for any given product-type during a specific testing 
stage, resulting in common elements across types of products. A 
description of each ^product. type is outlined in the following section, 
along with the specific lines of questioning utilized in the three 
stages of testing and the resulting data collection procedures. 

Learning Materials . Learning materials are those products designed 
to develop and enhance specific knowledge and skills in an identifiable 
target population under specified conditions. Furthermore, learning 
materials are designed to operate at a designated level of effectiveness 
in eliciting the desired learner outcomes. 
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Learning material toay exist in a variety of forms: written 
manuals, audiovisual materials, learning l>ackages or a variety of com- 
binations of these. They may utilize the self-instructional format or 
a teacher-learner-based relationship,^ 

While the specific evaluation plan for any set of learning materi- 
als is based upon the design and intent of that material, formative 

evaluation is directed toward the development and revision of learning 

- ■ ^ 

materials to enhance their usability under their operating conditions, 
i.e., to bring them closer to the product specif iqations. Summative 
.evaluation is specifically directed toward measuring learner achieve- 
ment (attainment) of the knowledge and skills specified to result from 
the product's utilization. A major portion of the second phase of 
testing involves whether the product specifications — teacher behavior, 
methods of administration, timing, order, directions for use, etc.~ 
enhance or hinder learner success in the system. 

Following are the data collection procedures at the three stages 
of testing for learning materials. 
Exploratory Testing 

The Intent of this phase of the evaluation program is to . 
collect data for product development an^ revision. The 
evaluation inquiries deal primarily with the appropriateness 
of the learning package to the development objectives of the 
ptbgram. and the usability of that package with the target 
population. The criteria Include: 

1. What information should the learning material contain? 

2. Does the learning material incorporate or make reference 
to resource material? 



3. Have all cligracteristics of usability been considered in 
selecting the alternative prototypes,^ e.g. , cost, utility, 
flexibility, efficiency, maintenance, etc? 
What are the social and cultural constraints of the target 
population which may affect the learning process; how 
might these be taken into.. account in developing the proto- 
^type learning material? 

5. What are the variety of objectives for which the learning 

V ■ . t 

material might, be used? 
,6. Have all the components been identified which are necessary 
to enable the target population to meet the objectives 
through the use of the learning material? 

7. What are the different practical combinations of component? 
characteristics which should be tried as prototypes at 
this stage of testing? ^ 

8. Have instruments been designed and "debugged'V which will 
be used to distinguish between thfe different prototype 
materials?. ' - r 

The specific instrumentation and procedures utilized to 
collect this info rmat ion may include: 

• Questionnaire and interview input from a sample of experimental 
users from the target population, regarding content, format, 
hardware and other areas of opinion and attitude 

• Observations of a sample of the target population utilizing 
components of the learning package 

Revisions are usually anticipated on the basis of this data.. 



■ % . 

t 

Pilot Testing 

The questions asked at this stage of testing deal primarily ^ 
with the usability of the pro'duct, though efforts ^re made to • 
assess achievement of specified outcomes and to test the re- 
lationship between' the major operational characteristics, of 
the tr/aining program and, the achievement of outcomes by learners. 

Son^ of tine questions asked about the product in this phase 

.. - * 

ar^: 

1* Is- the learning package acceptable to the user? Why or ^ 
why not? " » • 

2. Which characteristics of the product can be revised? Which 
must be considered areas of weakness and be described as 
conditional constraints of the learning material? 

3. How can the learning material be designed so that it will 
be more usable fox th^ target population, and still enhance 
learning? , 

4. Will thiase revisions alter the specifications of the learning 
material and/or the defined outcomes? 

5. What unanticipated outcomes have resulted from the use of 
the learning material? Must these outcomes be controlled 
or specified? ^ 

6* Under the administered conditions, does the learning material 
appear to satisfy the specified outcomes (objectives) consist- 
ently, i.e., learner achievement? 

7. Which conditions and characteristics of the learning material 
appear to contribute most to the achievement of outcomes? 
Which least? 
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8. ^What are the conditions and limitations which are character- 
t istle of the learning material's implementation? 

9. Have InHLrumeiiLs been designed and implemented which identify 
all of the important effects of the learning material? 

The specific instrumentation utilised to collect this informa- 
tion may include such procedures as; 

• ^Questipnnaires and interviews from a sample of users from the 

target population 

Checklists and rating, scales built into the learning material 

Observations of a sample of the target population utilizing 

' • .. . * ♦ 

the'' learning material 

• Achievement testing of a sample of the target population which 
has utilized the, learning material* Such tests may include: 
comprehensive .standardized tests to provide baseline informa- 
tion on the test sample; pencil and paper comprehensive tests 
of cognitive knowledge and skill attainment} observation or 
interview testing of technical (or manual) knowledge a^4^ 
skill attainment; and simulations tp provide more reality- 
based competency testing situations, ^ 

The data colJTeeted from its use under controlled conditions are 
use.d for revisions, as indicated. 
Field Testing ' 

The major concern of this stage of testing is the evaluation 
of the performance of the product and its effectiveness during 
use by the target population across a wide range of conditions 
and variables. In short, does the product satisfy its objectives? 
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If the product does not work, what is responsible for nons^tis- 

faction of objectives, .and how might it be revised? 

i - ■ - " '■■ . ■ _ . 

Testing is systematically conducted with a sample of the 

target population operating in various realistic settings. In-. 

* - • 

formation is derived from an analysis of^the product *s performance 
and the testing conditions tinder which it occurred. Some of the 
questions guiding the evaluation at this stage are: 
1. Does use of the learning material result in achievement 

of the specified objectives consistently? 
2* Does the learning material operate satisfactorily without 

Laboratory assistance? 

3. Which components or characteristics of thfe learnirig material 
appear to contribute the most/least to the achievement of 
objectives? , 

4. How does the achievement of objectives vary with differing 
target populations and differing conditions of use? 

5. What are the limitatibris and side effects which are conditional 

\ 

for the use of the learning material? 
6- Have instruments been designed and Implemented which identify 
the conditions of use and the resultant level of objective 
attainment? 

I The instrumentation used to collect this Information may Include: 
• Questionnaires and Interviews describing demographic and 
other characteristics of the saijiple target population from 
which population parameters can be inferred 
^ m Observations of a sample of the target population utilizing 
the^learnlji^g material 

2iG 



Achievement testing of a sample of the target population\which 
has utilized the' learning material based on the previously 
developed achievement instrumentig 

Other descriptive indices which may characterize the conditions 
under which the product may operate' / , " 

Attainment of the products' objectives is assessed on the basis of 
the tiarget population attainment of specified outcomes under 
described realistic conditions, i»e.., without direct Laboratory 
involvement • Regression analysis will usually be used to identify 
' those characteristics contributing most and least to attainment of 
objectives. 

^In nummary, the evaluation of learning materials is directed 
toward identifying the condition* under which the materials do and do 
not operate satisfactorily and evaluating the effectiveness of the 
materials in meeting their specified learner outcomes (objectives)* 

' Resource Materials ^ Products which Kave been identified as re*- 
jsource or reference material differ from learning materials in that they 
are "tools" to be used in implementing a skill, rather than being 
directly involved in the learning of the skill/ The material may be 
supportive of learning and/or planning and procedural materials, or may 
be designed to serve an independent purpose • 

Resource products may also exist in a variety of forms: biblio- 
graphic references, awareness materials, research readings or interest 
and motivational films. They may utilize a variety of media, including 
the written page, films and tapes. However, the critical characteristic 

' . . * ■ , 196" 
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of reaourcost for pie liurpotjes of evalutition, in the specif ication , of 

its intended use* by the target population. ' , 
•.' ■ ■■/ . . 

The evaluation of reso,urces is based upon the relationship between 

» . ■ « i- 

the iiitended use of the material and the actual outcomes resultant of - 
the materials use or nonuse. Formative evaluation is directed toward 
the development and revision of resource material to enhance their 
ease of use, and their effecti%!fehess once used. Summative evaluation - 
is specifically directed toward measuring the effects or outcomes from . 
the use or nonuse of the resource materials by the target population. 
Exploratory Testing ^ ' ' 

Information to enhance product usability is the prime concern 
of this stage of testing. The questions to which the resources 
are subjected deal primarily with the appropriateness of the 
resource to the learning, decision-making and/or change process ^ 
under which . the resource is utilized, and the usability of the 
resource product by the target population. These questions include: 

1. What Information should the resources contain? 

r 

2. Will the information be adequate as a self-contained unit, -\ 
.or should it make further reference to other sources? 

3. How should t^ie infomiation be packaged and presented (form 
and media)? 

4. What other characteristics of usability should be incorporated 
to insure that the recipient will utilize the resource 
material? 

5. ,What are the various objectives for which the resource material 
may be used? 

6/ How is the resource material intended to be used? 
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7. What are. the different practical combMatidn^llSf- component 
characteristics which should be b^ie^J^fs "/p^ototyp at that 
stage of testing? / / 

8. Have instruments Been designed and "debugged" which will be 
used to adequately distinguish /between the different prototype 
materials? , 

The specific instrumentation utilized to collect this information 
may include such procedures as: 

• Questionnaire and interview input from a sample of experi- 
mental users frpm the target population about its quality 
and value to the recipient, as well as an assessment of 
the manner and frequency of the material's use 

• Observations of a-sainple of the target population utilizing 
units of the resource material 

Revisions depend on target population and developer input, attitudes 
toward the resource material as to its potential enhancement of the' 
learning, decision-making or change process being implemented, and 
its ease of use. , 

Pilot Testing ^ 

The questions to which the resource material is subjected at 
this stage of testing deal primarily with the match between the 
product^s specifications and the conditions and 'outcomes for 
which it has been designed. The questions include: 

1. Is sufficient information contained in the resource to ade-^ 
quately cover the range of objectives? 

2. Is this information presented or displayed in a manner which 
is usable and acceptable to the potential target group? 



3. How can resource material be designed so that it is ^ 

'.■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ • . ■ . » 

^ ■ \ ^ . • ■ * 

more usable for the target population, and will still 
adequately cover the specified objectives? 

4. Will these reviaious alter the specif icatrdits of >the reaqurce. 
material and/or the defined outcomes? ^ 

5« Is the resource material used? If so, how much and under 
what conditions? Is it used for the purposes for which it 
was designed? * 

6. What unanticipated outcomes have^resulted from the us^ of 
the resource material? Must these outcomes be controlled 
or specified? " 

7« Is the resource material a necessary, but not sufficient, 
condition for successfully implementing the conditions and 
outcomes for which *the materials were designed? 

8. . Under the adjiinistered conditions, does the resource material 

appear to satisfy the specified outcomes (objectives) 
consistently? 

9. Have instriaments been designed and implemented which identify 
all of the Important conditions and effects of the resource . 
material? \ 

The instrumentation utilized to collect this information may 
include such procedures ast . 

• Questionnaire and interview input from a sample of "experts" 
rating the appropriateness of the material (content and • 
format) for the conditions and^outcomes for which it was 
designed 

Questionnaire^ and interview input from a sample of experimental 



users from the target population about its quality and v^ue 

to*the' recipient, as well as an assessment of the manner 

• ■ ■ 

and frequency of the material's use 
• Observations pf a sample of the target population utilizing 

units of the resource material 
Revisions are based on evidence of the material' 0^ utility under 
the varying conditions and the degree to which it meets outcome^ 
described by the developer, the program, the, target popui^t;Loti 
and the experts. The conditions are tentatively described under 
which the material can be utilized to enhance the specified 
outcomes. 
Field Testing 

At this point, the evaluation is concerned with describing 
the performance of the resource material and the conditions 
under which it performs satisfactorily and consistently. ..j^^' 

... r?f-^ 

The field testing of resource inaterial is a form of context 
evaluation . The performance of the product is directly related 
to the conditions under which the material is implemented; thus, 
these conditions directly affect outcomes. The evaluation is, 
therefore, a description of the product's performance under a 
variety of conditions. Some of the questions to be asked of the 
resource material at this stage are: 

1. Does the resource material perform consistently under 
varying conditions of use? 

2. Does the resource material function satisfactorily without 

f 

Laboratory assistance? 
3v Which components or characteristics of the resource material 



appear to contribute the most/least to the attainment of 
objectives? 

4. How does attainment of objectives vary with different target 
population and differing condition of use? j 

5. What are the conditions and limitations which are characteris- 
tic of the product, i.e. , what is the relationship between 
operating conditions and outcome conditions? 

6» Have instruments been designed and implemented which specify 
the conditions of use and the resultant levels of objective 

^ attainment? ♦ 

.• " ■ ■ * 

Instrumentation procedures are generally subjective in nature. 

Open-ended questionnaires and interviews are employed, by which 
the product recipient describes the conditions of use and the 
effects he attributes to the resource material. Secondly, docu- 
mentation procedures are used to monitor the use and conditions 
of material implementation in a sample of target population sites. 

■ / ■ ■ • 

Planning and Procedural Materials . Products which are identified 

as planning or procedural material have characteristics which are 

similar to both learning materials and resource materials in that they 

* define4an expected outcome » However, they do not define the outcomes 

in terms of learning or training; rather, in terms, of implementing a 

process or procedure. Planning and procedural materials are similar 

to resource materials in that they are "tools'V which are useful under 

specified conditions . However, they are directly involved in specifying 

the process, i.e., they are a necessary and integral part of the process 
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Itself. Generally, planning and procedural products are guidelines or 
directories which outline a format for implement Aig. a specific process. 

►Products of this nature may be developmental systems, models or 
guidelines. They may be specific or generic in nature. They are 
generally in the form of written materials, although they may appear in 
a variety of other forms. . 

The evaluation of planning and procedural materials is based upon 
the' relationship between the specified conditions for its use and the 
process outcomes resulting from its implementation. The evaluative 
approach is similar in many respects to the evaluation of learning 
materials, except that the performance in terms of achievement cannot 
be evaluated on the grounds of knowledge and skill attainment by the' 
user. Rather, the summative evaluation of planning and procedural 
materials are assessed in terms of whether or not implementation of that 
plan or process occurred. 
Exploratory Testing 

The ^qtiestions asked at this stage of testing deal primarily 
with ^he usability of the product. .The evaluation is concerned 
with the appropriateness of the planning and procedural materials 
to the needs and capabilities of the target population. These 
questions are: 

1. What information should the planning and procedural material 
contain? ^ * 

2. Will the information be adequate as a self-contained unit 

or should it make reference to other sources? Is the material 
generic or specific in nature? 
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3. How should the information be packaged and presented (form and ^ 
media)? 

4. Have all of the components been identified which are necessary 

to enable the target population to employ the plantiing and 

procedural material in meeting their objectives? » 

•* " • * ■ ■ 

5. What other characteristics of usability should Be incorporated 

*to insure that the recipient can effectively utilize the 
material? , - 

6. What are the various outcomes toward which the planning and 
procedural material may be applied? 

7. What are the different practical combinations of component 

p. 

characteristics which should be tried as a prototype? 
Have instruments been designed and "debugged" which will be 
used to distinguish between the different- prototype material 
and the different outcomes toward which they majr be applied? 

The specific instrumentation and procedures utililied to collect 

this information may include: > 

• Questionnaire and interview input from a sample of experimental 
users from the target population, regarding cont^t> fo.rwat 
and other areas of opinion or attitude toward product potential 

• Observations of a sample of the target population utilizing 
components of the planning and procedural materials 

Revisions on the basis of this data are usually anticipated. 
Pilot Testing 

The questions asked of the product at this stage are primarily 
concerned with product usability* (applicability) by the target 
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population and a preliminary assessment of conditions and outcomes 
of the product's use. Some of the questions at this phase are: 

1. Does the target population appear willing and able to use' 
the planning and procedural material? Do they perceive a 
need for these materials? . Does a discrepancy exist between 
the intended use of "the material and the target population's 
actixal use, in teirms o£ specified Outcomes? 

2. Is sufficient information contained in the planning and 
procedural material to adequately cover the range of outcomes? 

3. How can the planning and procedural material be designed 

• so that It is more usable for the target populations,' and 
will still adequately cover the range of specified outcomes? 

k. Will these revisions alter the specifications •£ the mat^rtals 
and/or the defined outcomes? 

5* Is the planning and procedural material used? If so, under . 
what conditions, for what purpose and with how much difficult)^ 

6. What unanticipated outcomes have resulted from the use of the 
planning ^nd procedural material? Must these outcomes be 
controlled or specified? 

7. Are the planning and procedural materials a necessary and 
sufficient condition for successfully implementing the con- 
ditions and outcomes intended by the target population? 

8. Under administered conditions, does the planning and procedural 
material appear to satisfy the specified outcomes consistently? 

9. Have instruments been designed and implemented which identify 
all of the operating and outcome conditions of the planning 
and iE)rocedural material? 
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The specific instrumentation utilized to collect this information 
may include such procedures as: 

• Questionnaire and interview input from a sample of experimental 
users -from the target population, regarding content, format 
and other areas. of opinion or attitude toward product potential 

• Obseirvations of a sample of the target population utilizing 
components of the planning and procedural material 

• Documentation of the product's use and the resultant outcomes 
Revisions are based on evidence of the material's utility under 
the varying conditions and the degree to which it meets outcomes 
described by the developer and the target population* 

The conditions are tentatively described under -which the 
materials can be utilized to enhance the implementation of speci- 
fied processes (outcomes) ♦ * 

Field Testing ^ . • 

At this point the evaluation is concerned with describing the 
range of conditions under which the materials function satisfacto^ 
rily and the specification of the variety of outcomes toward which 
they may be applied. Some of the questions asked of the planning 
and procedural material are: 

1, Does the product satisfy the specified outcomes consistently, 
i.e., can users consistently and successfully implement the 
process or procedure in question after utilizing the planning 
and procedural material? 

Can the target population successfully utilize the material — 
success as measured in terms of process implementation— 
independent of Laboratory Involvement? 
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3» Which components or characteristics of the planning and 
procedural material appear to contribute most/least to the 
process implementation? 

4» How does implementation of the process, ^sultant of the 
material's use, vary with differing tart^t populations and 
differing conditions? ' ' , 

5. What are the conditions and limitations which are character- 
istic of the planning and procedural material, i.e., what is 
the relationship between operating conditions and outcomes? 

6. Have instruments been designed and implemented which specify 
the conditions of use and the resultant outcomes in terms 

of process Implementation? 
Instrumentation procedures utilized to collect this Information 
rely heavily upon observation and documentation of the product's 
use and resultant outcomes. This may Include interviews, question- 
naires and observations of the user population. 

- . , : " ^ 

Strategy or Component Evaluation 

Field test sites will be established for each of the major components 
or Rural Futures Development strategies, of the Progr^ffT^ Different pro- 
ducts will, of course, be at different stages of development within each 
strategy during the five year developmental effort. 

However, new field test sltS^will be found for a complete test 4Df 
all of the products of one component or strategy, used in a single coor- 
dinated effort, as soon as all of the products of the component have 
reached at least the "interim product" stage. 

An Integral part of these evaluation activities, beyond the product 
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levely will be the assessment of each strategy's attainment of performance 
requirements* Performance criteria have been specified for each of the 
four strategies, *These performance requirements are as follows: 

Community-Centered RFD * 

# By 1976, the Laboratory will have trained seven (7) trainers and 
" twenty (20) change agents who manifest in their performance the 

competencies specified 

# By 1977, at least five (5) rural communities will have engaged 
trained change agents to help them develop patterns of involvement 
to utilize effective processes and acquire needed skills for 
dealing with local educational Issues 

# By 1977, change agents will have successfully and NWREL*s 
Community-Centered RFD products in five (5) rural communities 
to gain the stipport of school administrators and local school 
boards In using their services and utilizing NWREL's strategies 
to involve citizens in educational decision making 

School-Centered RFD 

# By 1977, at least five (5) rural schools will have elected to 
utilize NWREL's School-Centered RFD products to create an 
"inquiring school" 

# Faculty members who have participated in NWREjLjs School-Centered 
RFD training program and are using the related guides will mani- 
fest expected growth in the competencies specified for productive 
inquiry and "inquiry team" participation 

# Rural school administrators whjp have been trained to administering 
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an "Inquiry school" will engage their staff members with citizens 
and students In Identifying school problems, organizing inquiry 
teams^ assigning cluster of decisions and facilitating the work 
of these teams 

Learner-Centered RFD 

• Sixty percent of the rural schools and communities that utilize 
NWREL*5 RFD products will elect also to use the Laboratory's 
Curriculum Development and Teaching Training Products 

• Teachers who have been trained in the Laboratory's RFD Teacher 
Training System will exhibit the competencies specified for 
engaging students in learning experiences that build competencies 

' . for making and executing in-life decisions 

• Students who are engaged In "ventures" and "carrier projects" as 
specified will grow In competence to make and execute decisions 

Support Agency-Centered RFD 

• By 1977, five (5) state agencies and five (5) Intermediate 
districts will have elected to utilize the NWREL'a Support 
Agency RFD Training System to train all their personnel who 
work with the rural school districts that are involved In , 
using the other Laboratory RFD strategies ^ 

The attainment of these performance Requirements by application of each 
of the strategies will be assessed by /"documentation of the specified 
performance within the established time frame. Other instrumentation 
procedures may be necessary for some performance criteria which require 
the assessment of knowledge and/or skills of a specified level. Further- 
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more, performance criteria which are specified within the affective domain 
will be assessed by the utilization of instruments measuring attitudes » 
opinions and/or values of the participants toward the strategy in question. 

At this point it will be possible to evaluate the attainment of the 
overall objectives of that strategy (Table !)• Such evaluation will in- 



volve developing Interview and observation instruments, unobtrusive 
indicators of the objectives and a methodology for taking periodic readings 



We anticipate one full-scale, one-to-two year test of each strategy 



Total Program Evaluation 

If it becomes possible to establish clusters of rural school sites, 
and if strategies have been tested separately, it will be possible and 



of the total Rural Education Program • One new cluster would be identi- 
fied and the .four strategies would be used together* The evaluation 



procedure would concentrate on measuring the degree to whidff the ultimate 



goal of the program was achieved. 

We doubt whether this total evaluation will^e possible within the 
five year initial timeline, but most of the Instrumentation and method- 
ology for the full-scale test will have been developed and embedded in 
the products and strategies, thus making a full-scale test possible at 
any future time. 



with these instruments during .the course of the test. 




toward the end of the five year development effort. 



valuable to attempt a full-scale test of all four Rural Futures Develop- 
ment strategies used together. This is the intended form of evaluation 
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VI. WORK PLAN . 

Introduction ^ 

The Work Plan presented here is for the Tninlmum program contained 
in four of the five strategies. It is a five-year plan* Inasmuch as 
some of the activities involved in the plan are now in progriess, the 
programmatic chart shows the current stage of development for each 
product now being developed and the stagfi at which it' will be on 
November 30, 1972, the beginning of the five-year period covered by 
this proposal* Detailed development plans are displayed for each of 
the fiscal years 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976 and 1977* 

Five presentations are included in this section of our program 
description: 

!• Components and Products: This is a brief summary of 
each program component including the activities and 
products being developed within each activity* 

2, A chart and a description of the developmental stages 
through which each product must pass. 

3« A program work chart which is a flow chart showing the 
time, personnel and fund requirements for taking. etch 
activity through the various planned stagm of ( 
development and the milestone decision-making j^olnts 
at which progress is reviewed and Inadequacies are 
spotted and corrected. 

4. Personnel Evaluation that contains the vita of key 
persons Involved In the work plan. 

5. Fiscal requirements for each cbmponent for each of the 
five fiscal years. 



The work of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboi:atory*s Rural 
Education Program In developing products needed to Implement 
four of Rural Futures Development Strategies has been divided Into four 
components that match each of the four set of strategies, viz. the 
CoMttunlty-Centefed RFD Strategy, the School-Centered RFD Strategy, 
the Learner-Based RFD Strategy and .the Support Agencies-Centered RFD 
Strategy* Within each of these components are several activities each 
of which has as its purpose the development of several products that 
are needed to accomplish a specific outcome with a particular target 
population^ The chart below displays these f<;i,ur components, their 
respective activities and the products that each activity will develop* 

The focus of all of the products^ of course, is upon the active 
learner and his need for engagement in want-satisfying learning tasks 
that build decision-making competencies toward seH-actualizatlon and 
career development* Component III develops products that Intervene into 
his immediate learning environment; Component II develops products that 
influence the quality of the institution directly responsible for 
managing a productive learning environment; Component I is responsible 
for products that help the community become involved in creating better 
learning conditions; and within Component IV we develop products that 
are designed to influence the quality of the support services provided 
by state education agencies and intermediate districts. 

The products of these four components are mutually reinforcing and 
should be used together, in concert, to create a tcftal environment that 
will trigger the kind of comprehensive educational reform needed if ^ rural 
students ate to have the educational opportunities they need and deserve* 
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Compbrients, Activities and Productis 



Components 


Actiy^^es' - " 


Products ' 


Component I. . 


Activity A. Develop products 


1. Community Action 
Team resource 
catalogue 

2. School Board and 
Administrators* 
awareness materials' • 

3. An informiatlon 
search manual 


which support the aictivltles * 
of the Community Action Team 


Activity B. Develop products 


1. A Change Agent 
Manual . 

2. Change Process 
Notebook 

3. A kit of Awareness- 
Building materials 


which support the activities 
of the Change Agent 

• . ■ ■ 


The Community- 
Centered RFD 
Strategy 


'• •■ — '. '• "T- : — • [ '-^ 

Activity C» Develop a Training 


1. A Training Plan Guide 

2. A Kit of Training 
materials 

■ w 

. * 0 


Program for Change Agents and 
Trainers^ 
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Components 


Activities 


Products 


Component II, 
School-Centered 
RFD Strategy 


Activity A, Develop products 
for Training School Consul- 
tants 


1 • A Training Program 
Guide . 

2, A Kit of selected 
and developed 
training materials 

i 


Activity B. Develop products , 
*^ which support the activities 
of Inquiry Teams 

/ — — 


• * 

1, Inquiry Process and 
Resource Guide 

2. Inquiry Skill 
"Building Kit, 


Activity JG» Develop products 
for Institutional Inquiry 
Consultants 


. 1, A Consultant's 

Manual for Institu- 
tional Inquiry 

2. A Consultant's 
Presentation Kit 


Activity D. Develop products 
for Rural School Adminis- 
trators 


1. Models and Guidelines 
for Inquiring Schools 

2. A Guidebook - How to 
Establish and Operate 
a School Administra- 

^ tors' Prohlem^Solving 
uxxnxc 

3. A Kit of materials 
for the Clinic 
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CoiRi>onents 


Activities . 


Products 


Component III . 
Learner- 
Centered RFD 
Strategy 


Activity A* Develop 
Instructional Systems 
with Model RFD Type 
Curriculum material 


1 to 8 

Eight prototype In-* 
structional Systems 
(Art K-3, Art 4-6, 
Math Analysis, Envi- 
ronmental study, ; 
Searcli for a Career, 
AYialyzing Values, 
Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, Community- 
Study,) 


Activity B. Develop products 
whibh guide the development 
of RFD Type materials 


1, Catalogue of existing 
RFD and type units 

/.m A naterxaxs oearpn 
Guide 

3. A Curriculum Devel- 
ment Guide 


Activity C. Develop products 
which facilitate the Rural 
Teacher Development 


1. A Rural School 
Administrator Manual 
for Teacher Develop- 
ment 

2. A Teacher Development 
Center Operations 
Manual 

3. A Teacher Development 
Jrrogram Dyxxauua 

4^ A Kit of existing and 
specially developed 
materials 


Activity D, Develop 
Learning Manag^ent 
products 


1. An Instructional 
Information Manage- 
ment Guide 

2, A Notebook of Useful 
Remodeling Hints 

3* A Community Resource 
Utilization Guide 
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Components 


Activities 


Products 


Component IV* 
Support Agency- 
Centered RFD 
Stratecv 


Activity A, Develop a 
System for Training 
Support Agency Field 
Consultants 


1. A Training Manual 

2. A Trainees' Handbook 

3. A Consultants' Field- 
Book 
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Developmental Staines 

The procedures for developing educational products within the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory follow a highly specific set 
of stages and events as shown on page 12, Part Three: Institutional 
Descriptions. These have been modified slightly to fit the product 
development sequ(B^j|^ requirement of the Laboratory's Rural Education 
Program, Figure 

Several points about the meaning and use of these stages and events 

are; 

Iv The stages are logically linear, while the events 

may not be linear. 
2. Events are u^ed as the accumulation of important 

tasks that lead to a milestone event or decision point. 

3* Decision points, coded with "decision diamonds" are 

the key to. the iterative processes of development. 

■■■* ■ * * ' ■ . . 

The decision options at each point are defined* 

Following is a brief description of each of the Rural Education 

^ ■ - • . ■ 

Program's five stages of development and the events within each stage. 
A. Planning Stage " 

1. Identify the problem ; Specify the conditions to be 
affected, effect of the problem on learners, and the 
rationale for making this problem a Laboratory priority. 

2. Specify fconsttaints and criterion : Specify what 
conditions will exist if the problem is solved, what 
limitations are placed upon the solution and what 
indicators will be used to identify that the solution 

* 
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requirements have been met • Specify , performance 
criteria, 

3. ^ Plan development, 

4. Plan dissemination. 

5. Plan evaluation, 

6. ' Test plans against criteria. 
Approve plans. 

Design Prototype Stage 
8. Product exploratory units : This is an exploratory 

draft, mock-up of a product or unit piece of a ^ 

product to enable exploratory testing. 
9. . Test exploratory units. The exploratory test is a 

try out with a limited number of potential users to 

ascertain feasibility. 

10. Analyze exploratory data. 

11. Design prototype product. The design and specifications 
that reflect the results of the analysis of exploratory 
data which will be used to guide the creation of the 
prototype are detailed. 

Approve prototype design. ^ ' 

Design Interim Product Stage 

13. Product prototype according to design specif ication»» 
14* Conduct pilot test - an intensive tryout of the prototype 
of product (s) is made with a limited number of potential 
users under controlled conditions to .ascertain revision 
needs, replicability and attainment of objectives. 
15. Analyze pilot test data. 
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16. Design Interim product : The design and specifications 
reflecting the results of the analysis of pilot test 
data, that will be used In creating the" Interim product (s) 
v^.. are detailed. 
^^7^ Approve Interim product design. 

D. Design Final Product Stage ^ 

18. Produce Interim product according to design specifications. 

19. Conduct field test according to evaluation plan. A systematic 
testing of the product(s) Is made with a rigorously selected 
sample from the target group In a realistic setting. . * 

20. Analyze field test data. 

21. Design final product - making alterations as made 
necessary by the analysis of the field test data 

^^2^ Approve final product design and authorize the 
planned dissemination to take place. 

E. Manufacture, Market and/or -Disseminate Final Product 

• % 
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STAGES 

A. Plarniing Stag*: 



MILESTONE EVBiTS 



1 . identify the problem 

2. Specify constraints and criterion 

3. Plifn development 

4. Plan dissemination 

5. Plan evaluation 

6. Test plan against criterion 

7. Approve plans ■ 



terminate 



B. Design Prototype Stage: 



Revise planning 
Move to B 




^ 8. Produce exploratory units 

9. Test exploratory units 

10. Analyze exploratory data ' 

11. Design prototype product 

12. Approve prototype design 



Terminate 

/ 



C. Design Interim Product Stage: 



F^ise prototype design 



Move to C 




r^13. 
14, 

IS. 
16. 
17. 



Produce prototype 
Conduct pilot test 
Analyze pilot test data 
Design interim product 
Approve interim product design 



Terminate 



D. Design Final Product Stage: 



Revise interim design 
Move to D 




►18. Produce interim product 

19. Conduct field test 

20. Analyze field test data 

21 . Design final product 

22. Approve final product and 
decide to disseminate 



Terminate 



Revise final product design 



Manufacture* Market and Disaaminate Final Product 




Figure 8. DEVELOPMENT STAGES AND MAJOR MILESTONE EVENTS 
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ProKram Work Chart . • 

The Program Work Chart on the following pages graphically portrays 
the proposed timeline for each of the Rural Education Program products. 
The various development stages and milestone events are keyed into the 
chart of development stages shown on pages 221, 222 and 223. 
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COMPONENTS ACTIVITIES 
AND PRODUCTS 


1973 




COMPONENT I. Community Camer«d RFD Products 






Activity A: Develop products which support 
the activities of the community 
Action Team 

Products: 






1. CAT Resource Catalogue 




Design Prototype 






2. Awareness Materials - School Board & 

Administration 


^ Design Prototy|>6 Prototype 




3, Search Manual 


<3> 


.Pilot Test Prototype and Design Interi^Product 






Activity B: Develop products which support the 
activities of the Change Agent 

Proclucts: 






1, Change Agent Manual 




Design Prototype 




2. Change Process Documentation 




Design Prototype 




3« Awareness of Change Materials 




Design Prototype 




Activity C: Develop a Training Plan for 

Change Agents & Trainers and 
special training materials 

Products: 






1. Training Plan 




Design Prototype 




2. Training Kit 




Design Prototype 




COMPONENT IL School Centered RFD Products 






Activity A: Develop products for training 

Institutional inquiry Consultants 

Products: 






1. A Tfaining Program Plan 




Pliiii Dov«lo|)rmint s 


0 


> 




2. A Kit of Training Materials 


Plan Product Development 




Activity B: Develop products that support' 
the activities of Inquiry Teams 

Products: 


• 




4 

1. Inquiry process and resources guide 


^ Plan Development \^ 


y Design Prototype 




2. Materials to build inquiry skills 

— 


f Plan Devolof)m«nt 
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1974 ^ 


1975 
















Pilot T#«t, Prototypt 


end Design Interim Product 


V V 




•nd Dmign Inttrim Product Conduct Fitid T»«t 


end Design Finel Product 




DIsseiT 


Conduct Fiald Test and Dtsign Final Product 




Disseminate^ etc* 




















Pilot Tt«t Prototype 


and Design Interim Product 










Pilot Test Prototype 


arKt Design Interim Product 


V V 








/ 

Pilot Test Prototype 


•nd Design Interim Product 














Pilot Test Prototype 


end Design Interim Product 


<$> 






DeslQn Inttrim Product 




Conduct Field Test and Design Final Product 














* 






DMton Prototype 






Pilot Teet Prototype and design Interim Product 


<$> 








' DesiQn Prototype 


Pilot Test Prototype and Design Interim Product 
















Design Interim Product 


^ Design Final Product 




Di 


NiiQn Prototype 

Ck * ' ' ' 


0 




Design Interim Product 


Design F 









■ 


t 

1976 


.-■^"** 
1977 












a 


•odoct 


V V 


Conduct Field Test 


and Design Final Product 


€> 


Disseminata 






Disseminate Final Product and conduct Installation Test 




















C*nnr\ttr'f Pialrl Tact 


and Design Fina^ Product . 




DiMeminata 


t 




Conduct Field Test 


and Design Final Product 




Disseminata 




V V 


Conduct Field Test 


and Design Final Product 




Dissaminata 








JCt 


<3> 


Conduct field Field Test 


and Design Final Product 


<^ 




isign Final Product - 


Disseminate and Conduct Installation Test 
















m Pirodoct 




Conduct Field Test 


and Desi|0n Final Product 




Disseminata 


O«ston Intarim Product 






Conduct Field Test 


and Design Final Product 




Disfsminata 




■ ■ ' 




D*«iQn Final Product 


/ 




Disseminate^ etc« 






Design Final Product 


Disseminate, etc. 
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Activity C: Develop Products for Institutional 
Inquiry Consultants 

Products: 


1973" 


• 


1. Manual for Institutional Inquiry Consultants 


Plan Product Development ( 








2. Presantation Kits 


Plan Product Davelopmant 




■ 


Activity D: Develop Products for training 
Administrators ^ 

Products: 






1. Model and Guidelines 


Plan Product btvelopment ( 


7 > 


Design Prototype 


< 


2. Training Clinic Design & Op. Procedures 


Plan Product Development 






3. Kit of Training Materials 




Pli 


COMPONENT III. Learning Environment Centered 
RPD Products 






Activity A: Develop products that model RFD 
curriculum materials 

Products: 




* 


1. ART K-3 System 


V V 


Design Final Product 






Disseir 


2. Art 4-« System 




Deaign Interim Product 




> 


Desig 


3. Math Analysis System 


V V 


Design Final Product s 






Disser 


4. Environmental Study System 


Plan Development ^7 


> 




Deeic 


5. Search for Career System 








6. Interpersonal Transactions System 


Plan Product Development 




> 


Desis 


7. Analyzing Values System 




Pla 


8. Community Studies System 


Plan Product Development 




■ • 


Activity B: Develop products that guide the ' 
development of RFD-type materials 

Products: 






1. RFD Units, Catalogue 


Pfan Development 




2. RFD Materials Search Quids 


t> 




3. RFD Materials Development Guide 


PJan^ Pr'oduct/oevelopment 
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m 



1974 



Design Prototype . 



Pilot Test Prototype 



1976 



and Design Interim Product 



i«velopment 




DesiQn Prototype 



Pilot Test Prototype & Design Interim Produc 




Design Prototype 



•velopment 



Kiuct 



uct 



5 



Design interim Product 



Design Prototype 



Plan Product Development 



EI 




Design Final. Product 



Pilot Test Prototype and Design Interim Pro 



Design Prototype 



Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 



Design Final Product 



m 



Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Te 



Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 
Design Prototype 




Plan Development 



Design Prototype 



Pilot Test Prototype and Design Interim Product 



Plan Product Development 



i>#velopm#nt 
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Design Prototype 



Design Prototype 




Pilot Test Prototype and Design Interim Product 
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1976 . 


1977 


Conduct Field Test and Design Final Product 


■ ». 




Disseminate . 


; Conduct Field Test 


and Design Final Product 


<g> 


Disseminate 








Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 


' •. . *v •■ ■ ■ ■■- ■ 


3 




Conduct Field Test and 


* Design Final Product 




Disseminate 


Design Interim Product x 


Conduct F 


ield Test & Design Final Product 




Disseminate. 


\ . ■ - . 

» ^ — : — ■ 




~ ■ : ■ . .. . ^ ^- : 
















Design Final Product 




■ 


Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 






Design* Final Product 






Disseminate 


Design Final Product ( 


€> 


Disseminate Final Pi 


oduct and Conduct Installation Test 


Design Interim Product 




" 1 
Conduct Field Test and De 


I 

sign Final Product 




- ' . Disseminate 


Conduct Field Test & Design Final Product 






Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 










Design Interim Product 




D.esign Final Product 


Disseminate 


^ Conduct Field Test & Design Final Product 




■ 


Disseminate Final Product and Conduct Installation Test 
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Activity C: Develop RFD . Teacher Training 
System 

Products: * 



1973 



1« Administrator's Manual 



2. Training Center Manual 



3. Program Syllabus 



Plan Development 



Design Prototype 



4. Training Materials 




.12 



Design Interim Product 




17 



Activity D: Develop RFD Learning 
TWanagement products 

Products: 



1 . Information Management Gt^ide 



2« A Book of Useful Remodeling Hints 



3. Community Resource Utilization Guide 



Plan 



COMPONENT IV. Support Agency Centered RFD 
Products 




Desfgn Prototype 




12 



Activity A: Develop a system for training 



support agency Field Consultants 



Products: 



i« Trainers Manual 



Plan Product Development 



2. Trainees Handbook 



Plan Product Development 



3^ Consultants Field Book 



I 
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$ 1974 


1975 


: 




Plan Development 








. . ' : — . — — ■ L 


* . Plan Development 




\') 






J Design Interim Product 


V V 


Conduct Field Test & Design Final Product 






Di3sen" 


)li 


Conduct Field Test & Design Final Product 




Disseminate 












- • ■ - Pla 


n Development 

\— 




Design Prototype 






- — H 

Pla 


in Development 




Design Prototype 


V^X 


Design Int 


^ . . X X Desidn 
Design Interim Product C 17 ) . ' 

X/ Frnal Product 




Disseminate 




- 














V ; , ■ ,. 






0 


Design Prototype ' v^^N 


Pilot Test Prototype 8i Design Interim Product 




Cone 






Design Prototype 




Design Interim Product 


V V 


Cond 


* Plan Product Development 




Design Prototype O^y Design 

\/ Interim Product 




Cond 
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4 





1976 


1977 _ ■ 


Plan Development 






* Design Prototype 


i 


Design Interim Produ^ 




) Disseminate 


Plan Development 






Design Prototype 




Design Interim Produ< 


3t<^22^ 


! Dlssemijiate 


\ Final Product 


<^^> 


Disseminate 
















jn Prototype 




Design Interim Product 

■ . ''^ 




Design Final Product Dissemini 


in Prototype 




Design Interim Product <(^^ Design Final Product 


D iss€HDjndte ' 




















iterim Product 




Conduct Field Test and Design Final Product 




Disseminate 


ct 




Conduct Field Test and Design Final Product 




Disseminate 


Design 
Interim Product 




Conduct Field Test & Design Final Product 




Disseminate 


o 
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Personnel Evaluation 

Below a list of the key personnel to be involved directly 
as staff or staff consultants in the product development activities 
of the Rural Education Program. As indicated there are several 
positions for which specific personnel have not yet been selected. 

FoXlowing the personnel list are one-page vita for each of 
the key staff members who have been selected to work with this 
program: ^ ■ . 

Development Division Director 

Program Director 

Component I Director 

Component II Director 

Component III Director 

Component IV Director 

Research and Evaluation Director 

Dissemination Coordinator 

Research and Evaluation Specialist 

Research and Development Specialists: Warren S, Adams 

Roger Bishop 
Allen L« Dobbins 
Lee M. Green 
Melvin K. Krebs ^ 
Frank Bach 
( Philip G. Kapfer 

Edward 0. Moe 
Richard A. Schmuak 
Asahel D. Woodruff 
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Norman K. Hamilton 
Rowan C. Stutz 
Ray E, Jongeward 
John Williamson 
Chester A. Hausken 
To be selected 
Jerry L. Fletcher 
To be selected 
Joan L. Goforth 



Graphics Artist 

Special Consultants and Contractors: 
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VITA 



DR. WARREN ADAMS 

Field Staff Specialist, Alaska Change Process Development and 
Neah Bay, Washington Change Process Development, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 



Experience 



B.A* Nebraska State College 
M.Ed# University of Oregon 
Ed.D. Oregon State University 



Teacher, Coach 

Elementary and Secondary School Principal 
District School Superintendent 
Deputy I.E.D. Superintendent 

Executive Director, Oregon Council for Curriculum 

, and Instruction 
Title III Project Director - 
Production Coordinator for Tooling (Industry) 



Consultant in the areas of organization and planning 
for curriculum, educational administration and 
teacher inservice 
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VITA 
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MR. FRANK BACH 

Consultant, Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 



Education 



Experience 



M.A. Wisconsin State University 
B.A. Wisconsin State University 



Teacher 

Professor, Art Education 

Advisor, National Committees for Art Programs 



Author of numerous publications on art education 
Producer of numerous films for art education and 
art instruction 



Consultant and Advisor to E.M#I. Film Company 
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VITA 

I, ■ ■ ■ - 



MR. K06ER BISHOP 

Field Staff Specialist > Rural Education Program^ Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 

Major University of Montana > Missoula 



Experience 

Teacher 

Admini8trator*~Xeacher 
Change Agent-Teacher 
Consultant 



Consultant in social studies curriculum and 
innovated school practices 
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VITA 



DR» ALLEN L. DOBBINS 

Consultant, Rural Education [Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory ^ 



Educatiori * 

B.A. Stanford University 

M*A. Stanford University 

M.A. Stanford University 

Ed.D. Harvard Graduate School of Education 



Experience 

Teacher/Team Leader 
Guidance Counselor 

Supervisor of Curriculum Implementation 

Director, Harvard Social Studies, Teacher Training Project 
Assistant Professor of Education, Portland State University 
Vice Principal, Curriculum, Adams High School, Oregon 
ESEA Title I Coordinator 



Author of articles on curriculum and instruction, and 
on staffing patterns 

■* 

Consultant to numerous school districts on innovations in 
curriculum and instruction . 
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VITA 



DR. JERRY L/ FLETCHER 



Research and Evaluation Specialist, Rural Education Program, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 



A.B, 
M.A.T. 

Ed.D. 



Harvard College 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 



Experience 



Teacher 

Consultant dn Educational Gaines 
Supervisor of Curriculum Implementation 
Project Director, Design of New Patterns for 

Training Educational R D D & E Personnel, U.-S.O» 
Coordinator of the Planning Grant, Portland Public 
^ Schools Experimental Schools Proposal 



Author of numerous articles and publications 



Consultant and speaker to various education associations 
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VITA 

MRS. LEE M. GREEN 

Consultant, Rural Education Program, Nortliwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

Education 

B.S. Portland State University 
Continuing Graduate Study 

Experience 

Research Assistant, Teaching Research Center, 

Monmouth, Oregon 
Field Instructor. for Program Teaching - Educational 

Research Evaluation and Development, Oregon 
Instructor for Workshops in Project Dvelopment and 

Proposal Writing, Oregon 
> Civil Rights Training Instructor, Oregon 

Assistant Editor, Compendium on Educational Research, 
Development, Evaluation and Dissemination (USOp) 



Consultant Speaker, Proposal Writing, Civil Rights 
Training . % 



. ' * 

Member, American Education Research Association 



VITA 



MRS. JOAN L/ GOFORTH 

X^Staff Specialist in Research and Evaluation, Rural Education Program, 
1 Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 

B.A. Western Washington. State College 

Post* Graduate studies. Eastern Washington 
State College 



Experience j . ' 

Educational Auditor and Evaluator 
. Legislative Researcher 
Researcher in Higher Education 
Research Assistant 
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VITA 



DR. NORMAN K- HAMILTON 

Director, Division of Instructional Systems Development, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 



B,S, University of Oregon 
M.A, Stanford University 
Ed^D, Stanford University 



Experience 



Teacher 
Principal 

Supervising Principal 
Director of Instruction 

Assistant Superintendent - Instruction and Research 



Author of numerous articles on curriculum development 



Consultant to various school districts in the areas of 
curriculum development and research management 
and administration 



Consultant and speaker to various national and local 

educational associations such as the U.S. (fffice 
pf Education, American Society of Curriculum 
Directors and the National Education Association 
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VITA 



DR. CHESTER A. HAUSKEN 

Research and Development Specialist, Rural Education Program, 
Northweat Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 



B.S. St^:; 01 af Ck)llege 

M.A* Colorado State College 

Ed.D. Colorado State College 



Experience 



Teacher 

Research Assistant 

Assistant Professor of Education - Descriptive Statistics 
Director, Bureau of Education Research and Services 
Director, School District Research 
Lecturer . 



Numerous publications resulting from school district 
surveys 

/ ■ ' 



Consultant in instructional systems development and 
installation 



Member of the Advisory Panel, ERIC Clearinghouse, Rural 
Education and Small Schools 
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VITA 



DR. RAY E. JONGEWARD 

■ ■ ■ > . '. .'' ' ' ■ ' ■. \ ■ ; ' • . . 

Reseai^ch and Development Specialist, Rural Schools Progratn, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education 



B.A. Central Washington S,t ate College 

M.A, - University of Michigan 

Ed.B. Washington State University 

> " ■ . - ■ ' ■ ■■ ' ' . 

PostdqtCoral studies, Stanford University and Portland 
, (Oregon) State University 



Experience 



Teacher - ■ \ . * ^ 

School Principal 

Director of Instruction and Curriculxam ^ * 

Coordinator of a' School District; Research Program 

Director of Research, Washington State Department of Educa.tion 

Director of Research and Evaluation, /Northwest Regional 

. Educational Labofatory 
'Director of Special Projects, Northwest Regional Eciucational 
, «. Laboratory ^ 
Instructor, University of Portland 



Author of numerous research studies including the areas of 
instructional improvement and the modernization of 
school buildings 



Consultant to numerous agencies in several .states 9oncdrning 
research and. evci,iuaJion techniques, cooperative 
curriculum development, and development of a change 
process model '-/-^ 



VITA 



PR. PHILIP G. KAPFER 

Consultant, Rural "Educ^^ion-Programi* Northwest Regional Educational 
Laborator^y^ 



Education 



Experierice 



B.A. /fi^i^.^i:%y Northern Iowa 
M.A. tfrii^«sity of Northern Iowa 
Ph^D. Ohio State University 



Teacher, Kansas 



^Teaching Assistant, Ohio . ^ ' . 

Teacher, IJIevada 

Curriculum and Research Consultant, Nevada 
Curriculum Consultant (hklf time), I/D/E/A 
Research and Dissemination Specialist, Nevada 
Visiting Associate Professor, University of Utah, 
Bureau of Educational Research 



Author of book£|?. and numerous articles on 
indii^ic^uali:5^edi curricular and instruction 



Consultant ^d'x/B/E/:A^ ntnnerous Universities and 
Public SctiiJdls Districts, Western States Small 
Schools Vi^MdQ^ 



5: 



Member, /AssbVi%tion for Supervision of Curricul%r 

Development National Science Teacher^* Association 

Phi Delta Kappa, Americap Educational Research 

Association National Education Association 
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MR, MELVIN K. KREBS 

Designer-illustrator, Rural Education Program, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory 



Education ^ 

Professional Diploma , Portland Museum Art School 



Experience 



Design Consultant 
Production Artist 
Art Director 
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DR. EDWARD 0. MOE 

Con^iultant, Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 

• ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ • 



Education 



Experience 



Pb.D. Cornell University 

B,S. Brigham Young University 



Consultant, Office of Urban Community Development, 
Panama 

Consultant, Community Development in, Indian and Eskimo 
Villages 

Director, Community Development and Rural Services 
Professor of Rural Sociology 
Professor of Sociology 



Author of numerous articles and papers on Community 
Development and Leadership Training . 



Member of the Board, Model Cities, Salt Lake County, Utah 
Member of Panel, Integrated Career Development Project, 
Western States Small Schools Project 
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RICHARD A. SCHMUCK 

Consultant, Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory . 

Education 

B.A. University of Michigan 

M*Av University of Michigan 

Ph.D; University of Michigan 

Post Ph*D. National Training Laboratories 



Experience o . , 

Research Associate, Center for the Advanced Study of 

Educational Administration (CASEA) 
Working- in the Program of Strategies^ 
for Organization Change 
Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan 
Associate Professor of Education Psychology, Tampa University 

Author of numerous books, articles and papers on 
organization training, education, group theory and 
research 

Consultant to numerous School Districts, Industrial 
Organizations, Churches and Voluntary Associations ^ 

Fellow, National Training Laboratory ^ - 

Member, American Psychological Association , 
Member, American Sociology Association 



VITA 



H .1 J^^ii!fe^I^OWAI^.-C . . STUTZ 




Dlrectopi Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional * 
Educational Laboratory 

. (' ■ 



. Education 



B.S. 
« M» S« 



Brigham Young University 
Brigham Young University 



Experience 



Teacher 
Principal 

Director, Laboratory School 

Superintendent of Schools 

Coordinator - Western States Small Schools 

Director - Division of . Research ^nd Innovation „ 



Author of two brochures on planned managenaent information 
services for State Education Agencies 



Authored chapters in Emerging State Responsibilities 
for Educatfhn 



Designed a master plan for Utah State Education Agency 
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DR, JOHN WILLIAMSON 



Consultant, Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 



Education 



B,A* Duke University 

M^A.T. Hdirvard Graduate School of Education 
Ed.D. Harvard Graduate School of Education 



Experience 



Teacher 

Assistant Director of Student Teaching- 
Coordinator of Development, Portland Public 

Schools Experimental Schools Program 
Assistant Research Professor, Teaching KA«MrcVi rAnt^r 
Acting Program Director, Learning Ecologies Program, 

Assistant Research Prof e»sor, Teaching Research 

Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Assistant Principal for Planning and Evaluation, Crescent 

Valley High School, Gorvallls,*Oregon 
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DR. ASAHEL D. WOODRUFF 

Consultant, Rural Education Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 



Education 



Experience 



Ph.D. .University of Chicago 
M.S, Brigham Young University 



Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Utah 
Director of Bureau of Education Psychology, Cornell University 
Dean, College of Education, University of Utah 
Human Resources Research Office, George Washington University 



Author of: The Psychology of Teaching, New York, 

Longmans, Green & Co. 1951 
Basic Concepts of Teaching, San Francisco, 

Chandler Publishing Co. 1961 
A Teaching Behavior Code, M-*Step Monograph No. 3 
Teacher Education in Transition M-Step 

Monograph No. 6 
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Fiscal Requirements 

The fiscal requirement for this five-year work plan is presented in 
two parts: (1) the proposed budget for the Components I, 11, 111* & IV. 
(2) the proposed optional addition budget for Component V. 
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I. MISSION AND PROGRAM POLICY 

Mission 

The basic mission of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
is to improve educational processes by: (1) developing educational 
products and procedures based on scientific knowledge and technology 
and (2) assisting institutions, organizations and agencies in installing 
and using effective new products and procedures. 

The Laboratojry has demonstrated an increasing capability to perform 
this mission since the inception of the institution in 1966* Response 
to changes in local, state, regional and national needs and priorities, 
product and service orientations, levels of funding and other influences 
has led to a flexible and dynamic institution. 

The mission statement reflects the dedication of the Laboratory both 
to meet present needs and to shape future directions of education. In 
meeting current needs, the Laboratory draws on the results ot research 
and new technology to develop educational products. Looking to the future, 
the Laboratory utilizes modem tools to formulate conceptions of what 
education should become. 

Throughout the activities of the Laboratory runs the constant aware- 
ness of the necessity for relationships with all levels of educational 
institutions and agencies. Only a aooperatlve effort will maintain the 
flexibility and dynamism which, together with dedication, will bring about 
the changes necessary to improve education. 

Program Policy 

Program policy consistent with the basic mission of the Laboratory is 
establisjied by the Board of Directors* In December 1971 the Board took 
the following action: "Four programs — Teacher Competencies, Intercultural 
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Reading and Language Development, Rural Education and Computer Technology- 
should be prepared according to the guidelines for submittal to the Division 
of Research and Development Resources, Two additional programs— Vocational/ 
Technical Materials Program and Career Education Program--rshouid prepare 

0 

program plans for submittal to DRDR or at a later time to other sources." 

Suggestions for program development originate from many sources, 
includir\g the Board of Directors, staff members, advisory committees,* 
membership and educators in the region. 

►1 Considerable staff work goes into^ screening and analysis of suggestions 
prior to the submittal of recommendations by the Executive Director tc^ the 
Board. The criteria used by staff members in making program recommendations 
to t\0. Executive Director are presented in the following table • . 

Development activities increasingly have become oriented to tiational 
needs while maintaining close ties with institutions in its region. By 
focusing on both regional and national needs, the Laboratory has developed 
a clearer perception of both concerns. 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTING DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



1/ It Is Worthy of Effort 
Educational Needs 
Tlisellness 
Social Importance 
Uniqueness 
II. It Fits the Mission of 



It Is associated with a significant 

educational problem or Issue 
It Is recognized as need by a substantial 

group 

It will be helpful to the gcineral or a 

neglected group 
Unmet or Inadequately met by existing efforts 

the Laboratory 



Educational Practice 
Educational Programs 

Availability to User 



III* It is Feasible . 
Solvability 
Data Base 

Packageablllty 
Articulation 

Cost 

Distributable 
Time 



The educational product can substantially 
Improve educational practice / or 

The product can Improve the educational 
programs to which the effort addresses 
Itself 

The product can be made available to users 
through Institutions, organizations and 
agencies 



It Is a problem which has a potential for 
solution 

Educational research data and technology 
exist upon which to base development of 
a product 

A product can be packaged In a usable fom 
The product can be Integrated Into the. 

presents-day educational setting 
The product can be acquired at a cost within 

the economic reach of the potential users 
There Is a potential for dissemination and 

Installation of the product 
The product can be devjiloped within a 

reasonable time limit (1 to 3 years) 



IV. It Is Within the Capability of NWREL 



Organization 
Staffing 

Fundablllty 



The Laboratory is or can be organized to 

handle such an activity efficiently 
Staff exists within the Laboratory or can 

be obtained to work expertly on the 

development of the product 
The activity has potential for funding by 

an identifiable source 
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II. (X)VERNANCE, ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 

Governance 

The Laboratory Is organized as a nonprofit organization. The 
Board of Directors establishes policies and selects the chief adminis- 
trative officer, the Executive Director* 

The membership of the Laboratory is made up of institutions and 
agencies in the Stated of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington/ 
Recent Board actions have added American Samoa, Guam and Hawaii. The 
membership groups by state are shown in the table on the following page. 

Membership in the Laboratory is secured by a resolution from the 
governing board of the institution seeking membership and acceptance by • 
the Laboratory Board of Directors. Institutions are eligible from states 
and territories where the State Board of Education has become a member. 

The Board of Directors consist of: 

The chief state school officer from each member state and territciry (8) 
Member ins^feitutions from each of the five original member states 
elect two board members (10) 

These directors appoint additional directors to ensure and maintain 

a balance of representatives from various interest groups (9) 
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Meniberfl of the Hoard as of April 1, 1^72 are: 



Shlro Amloka 

George Brain (chairman) 

Louis Bruno 

Dolores Colburg^> 

Milton deMello . 

1 

Rulon Ellis 

Del Engelklng 
Kenneth Erickson 

Haz^l Hays 

Leslie Hiatt 

Harlan Irwin 

William Lewis 

Marshall Lind 
Irvin Luiten 

, John McCoy 
Lloyd Milhollen 

Walter Moffett 

Dale Pamell 

Ben Pease 

Franklin Qultugua 
Charles Ray 

William Serrette 

Philip Swain 

Robert Van Houte 
Harold Wenaas 

Richard Wllley 
Robert Woodroof 



Hawaii State Superintendent of Education 

Dean of Education, Washington State University 

Washington State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Montana State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 

Director of Education » Government of American 
Samoa 

Superintendent, Pocatello (Idaho) School 
District 

Idaho State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Director, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Oregon 

Coordinator of Community Services and Citizens 
Participation, Portland Development Comm. 

Teacher, Ketchikan Gateway (Alaska) Borough 
Schools , 

Teacher, Moses Lake (Washington) School- 
District 

Dirj&e^or of Secondary Education, Alaska ' 

Methodist University 
Alaska Commissioner of Education 
Oregon Manager of Public AffaitlJ, Weyerhaeuser 

Company 

Superintendent of Education, Diocese of^ Helena 
Superintendent, Lake Oswego (Oregon) School 
District 

Pastor y Kooskla First and Kamiah Community 

Churches (Idaho) 
Oregon State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 

Director, Columbia Basin Civilian Conversation 
Center 

Director of Education, Government of Guam 
Head of the Department of Education, 

University of Alaska 
Assistant Superintendent, Billings (Montana) 

School District 
Director of Management and Development, 

Boeing Company 
Executive Secretary, Alaska Educatlo^n Assn. ' 
Superintendent, Great Falls (Montana) School 

District 

Dean of Education, Idaho State University 
Superintendent, Aberdeen (Washington) School 
District 
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Organization and Administration ^ 

The Latroratory is organized to conduct planned programmatic research 
and development work, as shown on the following chart* 

All programs and projects of the Laboratory are conducted under 
performance contracts with federal, state and local agencies. The programs 
and projects ar^e orpnized Irittr three divisions: (1) Division of Instruc- 
tional Systems Development, (2) Division of Career Education Programs and 
(3) Division of Technical Assistance Programs. Each program and project 
is accountable for the performance of the contract work statements. Including 
all necessary functions of research, development and dissemination. 

^ Three un:^ts comprise the general and administrative structure of the 
Laboratory: (1> a Division of .Planning and Technical Services, (2) an 
Office of Institutlanal Coitanunications and (3) a Division of OperatlonvS. 
Tliese units are designed to provide long-range planning and institutional 
development, to provide essential support services, and to ensure the 
quality of the performance according to accepted standards vd«d procedures* 

Personnel . ^ 

The Laboratory maintains a highly skilled .^taff In the areas of 
research, development and dissemination* These individuals have freedom 
and responsibility to c(i^iceptualize and carry out sl-^i*f leant devel/)pment 
and refioareh programs focused on critical .educational problems. 

Approzlmat(\ly lialf of the WO full-^tlme Laboratory st,aff members 

'% . . ' ■• 

hold professional positions, llie remainder provide support,. technical 
^lnd clerlcar assistance* * " V 
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* The professional staff provides a combination of varied training and 
experiences for planning and implementing Laboratory progtams. Degrees 
and major areas of concentration for the highest degree held by each 



Winston Addis - B.A,, !fjir.', Ph.D. - Educational Administration 
Dorbthy Alexander - B.S. M^Libr. - Librarianahip 

LaValle Allen - A. A. - Voc. Eti. and Supervision 4 

Alfred Aragon - A.A., B.A. - Counseling and Psychology " 

Alma Bingham - A.B., M^A., ld,D. - Teacher Educa|:ion 

Roger Bishop - B.A. - ;Education 

Ifay Breitenbucher - B.S., M.A. - English 

Sue Buel - B.s/, M.Ed. - Supervision and English 

Jean Butman - B.A. , Ph.D. - Sociology and Psychology 

Warren Clements - B.S. - Elementary /Secondary Education 

John Colosimo - A. A., B.S., M.S. - Manpower Administration 

Alice Crouch - B.A. - Political Science 

Carl Deiz - B.A. - Business Administration 

Frank Doyel r B.S., M.Ed., D.Ed. - Education Administration and Research 

Judy Edwards - B.S. - Computer Science 

Antoinette Ellis h B.A. -Philosophy 

Ruth Emory - A.A.', B.A., M.A. - Theology 

Ralph Farrow - B.Sf, M.A., Ed.D. - Teacher Education 

Lawrence Fish - A.B., M.Ed., Ed.D. Curriculum and Psychology 

Jool Fleming - B.A^, M.A. *- Communication Arts 

Jerry Fletcher - A.B., M.A.T. , Ed.I>. - Social Studies Education 

Cliff Freeman - B.S. - Economics 

Ed Fuller - M.S., Ed^, Ph.D. - Counseling Psychology 

Joan Goforth - B.A. - Political Science 

Robert Gourley - Ed.D. - Educational Administration 

Mark Greene - B.S., M.S., Ph.D. - Psychology 

Rex Hagans - B.A., M.Ed., Ph.D. - Educational Administration 

Norman Hamilton - B.S., M.A. , Ed.D. - Curriculum and General Administration 

Ronald Harper - A.B., M. A., Ed.D. - Administration 



Joe Jones - A. A,, A.B., M.B.A. - Business Accounting 

Ray Jongeward - B.A., M.A., Ed.D. - Curriculum and Administration 

Charles Jung - B.S., M.S., Ph.D. - Education and Psychology 

Jerry Kirkpatrick - B.A., M.A. - Journalism 

Karen Lee^ A.B. - English Literature ^ 

Dick Lynf^li - B.S. ^ Chemistry 

Robert Luts: - B.S., M.E. - Education 

Larry McClure - B.A^, Ed.M,, Ph.D. - General Education Administration 

John McCollum - *!rS. , M.Ed. , Ed.D. - Curriculum 

Archie Matthew - B.A., B.Ed,* - Physics, Sociology, Audio Visual 

Sharon Mllrrnrek - B.A., English Education 

Alan Miller - M.A. - Divinity 

Barbara Mills - B.A. - English 



professional staff member are Indicated in the following list. 
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LeQ Myers - B.S*, M.Ed., D.Ed. - Educational Administration 
Steve Nelson - A.A. , B.A. - Sociology 

Fred Newton ^- M. Ed. - Educational Administration . - 
Barry Noonan B.A. , M.A. - Psychology 
Michael Northam - B.A. - Computer Science 
Saralie Northam - B.S. - Communication - , 

Rene Pino - B.S., M.A. ^ Business Education '." ^ ' 
Claudia Powers - BtSl - Social Science 

Ray Rackley - B.A. , M.S., Ph.D. - Linguistics, Lang. Development, Exp. Psy. 
Micia Ramirez - B. A. ^ M,S,\-> English Lai^^ . ' . 

Robert Rath - B.S., M.A., Ed.D. - Administration, Ctirriculum and Research 
James Reetz - Noiie 

Duane Richardson -.B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Educational Administration 
Joe Rubin - B.S., M.S.'- Curriculum 

'Frank Serrano B.A. , M.A.T. - Sociology, Anthropology 
Alan Stoller - M.A, - Education ' 
-Rowaa. Stutz -/ B.S. , M.Sc. - Educational Administration 
John Svicarovich - B.S. - English 

D0uglas Towne - B.S-.,' Ph.D. - Educational Research \p 
Marc Tucker B.A. y Philosophy • * 

Edward Tyler - ,B.S., M.Bd. --Educational Administration ^ 
Sydney Wallace - B.A, , M.S. - Special Education • 
Gloria Williams ^ B.A. r Education Guidance and Counseling 
Elizabeth Williamson - B.A.,^ M.A.T. - Mathematics ' / 
Clifford Winkler - B.S. - Education " 

Kan Yagi - B.S. , M.S., Ph.D. - Psychology ■ • . ^ ' 

Flora Young - B.*. -Education 
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III. INSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONS 

■ ■ ' ■ ■■■■ ■-: 

" . / . Planning Standards 

Laboratory procedures for developing educational products have 
become a highly specific set of stages and events listed on the following 
•page. These stages and events are specifically adapted for each develop- 
mental activity of the Laboratory* * 

Several implications can be drawn from these stages,* eyents and 
decision points* 

1. The' development of Educational products involves a specif iei^ '^ 

procedure. The relationship of development w;Lth research arid 

"./'■■' 

disseminatibn is clparJ 

• ■ . ' ^ ' / . ■ 

2. The stages and eventg provide an 4 improved means for ii^nagirig 

and controlling the development of educational products. A C0sts 
associated with events and stages can be accounted and/ reported. 
3^ There is, a consistent framework for presenting the details of 



work plans including stages, events, decisions, resources, time 
and QUtputs. » 

t / ■ 

■■ ' ^ 

& , - ^ /.■■.■/ 



/ 
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STAGES OF .PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT AND INSTALLATION 



Concdpt Stage 

1. Problem Statement 

2 . Outcomes ^ - 

3. ProductCs) Description 

4. Preliminary* Screening 
Feasibility Stage 

5; Knowledge Search 

6. Feasibility Analyses 

n . Coy|)right/Patent Search 

8, Feasibility Screening 
'Operational Planning Stage ' 

9. Multiyear Plan (BPP) 

10. Operational Year (ABJ) 

11. Review of Plans 

12. Rdvised Plans firom Negotiations 

13. * Initiate Operations 

14. Development § Management Review 

15. Hvaluation ^ Dissemination 

Review 

■* • 

lixpl oratory Units and Tests 

16. lixploratory Units 

17. lixploratory Tost 

18. Re^^ew 5 \:xpl oratory Test 
Prototype 5 Pilot Test . 



19. Design of Prototype of Product (s) 

20. . Prototype of Product (s) 

21. Pilot T6st 

22. Review of Pilot Test 
Interim Product 5 Field Test 

i23. Design of Interim ProductCs) 

24. Interim Product(s) 

25. Design of Field Test 

26. ' Field Test ' - 

27. Review of Field Test 
Product 5 Operational Test 

28. ProductCs)^. 

29. Operational Test 

30. Review of Operational Test 

31. Decision to Install 
Installation Stage 

32. Disseminate Information about 

Product (s) ' ^ ^ 

33. Demonstrate the Product (s) 

34. Select Production, Sales 

Distribution Procedures 

35. Design Installation Services 

36. Review Installation ^Stages 

37. Begin Nationwide Installation * 



Evaluation Standards" ' 
i- — 

Standards and procedures have been- established, for the <' evaluation of 

dill Labar^fory procedures and* products* 

■ ■'• * • , . ■ . ■,■<>* ■ 

'These standards and procedures- are established to make explicit the 



relationships -and responsibilities foir: 

!• P^roviding the developer with data to determine .ixow well his 
, product works and .identifying specific: weaknesses ,ahd limitations 
'^f^^ of^ his product as a basis fbr possibly; revision 

■ . _ ^ • . ■ • . ■ , , ,^ • • ■ ■ - • , . , 

2/ PrQviding people outside the Laboratory (funding agencies, intended 
users and professional "coHoagues) with data tpr- show the quality 



't)f products > * , ^ /. ' • . ' • , 

* An evaluation p3.an muist be |)repared*atul/approved for each Jjabo rat ory 



component. Implelnentation-of the plan gcd changes, in the evaluation, plan 



0 § 



must. be documented* 

The GvaJ.uation plans are directly keyed to the stages^- and, events of 
product development,® as sliowri^ in the^ following table ♦ The' empljasis,* kind, / 
of* •appraisal and questions* to*/be Mnswered^* change during the iterative 
proGdsS'Of developments ^ ' 

• J, IS 

"l^he ^Standards ^and froced^r^ ftfr Evaluaition is a xjprking .document 
available ^in the Laboratpry, 



5 




Dlsseihlnation- Standards 



The cleveXopiiKJut programs of the liaboratory' result In* training processes 

*' . ' •''•■>.'■'■■,■ , . * 

and curriculum materials— t'he products intended fpr use in -education. To 
accelerate both the development and utilization to£ t;Jiese products, two 
groups of persons/ nJ^d to be made aware of the Laboratory products and 
their users: • (1) potential users, i«e*, teachers and administrators and 
(2) those who influence or make decisions directly related to education, 

^ i.e.. State Departments o.f Education, colleges and universities, congressmen 
and professional associations. 

Thd Laboratory's Dissemination and Installation Plan.. provides standards 

. and procedures fpr carrying out the following functionis: 

1. Planning— Desijgn a, product dissemination program and djetermltie 
how i't will be implemented ^ 

2. Analyzing — Determine nature of each product: describe, classify * 

r ■ ■ . ^ ' * ... 8 

and match with targjat groups # \ ■ . • - 

3» ^ Sele^cting Strategies — Select activities by which a product will 

° be conveyed to the user . 
4. Implementing—Design action plan and create, widespread utiliza*- 
* , °tion of Laboratory .products - 
• :5. Evaluating— Receive information about dissemination efforts and 
utilize that information when making decisions concerning future 

- . ' s 

functional' optrations 
Linkage between the developers and practitioners is a basic considera- 
tion of program development. Cooperative, collaborative procedures, 
accompanied ^>y appropriate linkages to the Laboratory, are being developed 
with agencies in the region to assure that Laboratory products will be 
available to all people in the region. \- ^ p 
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IV. RESOURCES AND FISCAL MANAHRMFNT 



*The Laboratory has tnoved steadily to a multiple resources strategy. 
At initiation in 1966, all Laboratory work was derived from one contract 
with the Division of Educational Laboratories in the 'Offifce of Education. 
By the end of 1971, over half of the resources of the Laboratory were 
derived ^rom some 50 other performance contracts. This multiple funding 
strategy has allowed the development ^ of additional programs and projects* 

the Laboratory has been able to differentiate its performance con- 
tracts to improve its programmatic thrusts^ Utilizing acarce research 
and development dollars for development and state and local resources 
for field testing and dissemination has resulted in an'advantageoua 
melding of resources for the improvement of education. 

Through multiple funding strategies/ the Laboratory alsq has been 
able to increase its responsiveness to both national and local needs and 
priorities. With multiple resources, performance. work contracts can be 
negotiated with the National Center for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment and other branches of the federal government, with State Departments 
of Education, and with colleges, universities and local school districts. 
Thua, the^ research, develo^ent and dissemination continuum can be 
supported as needed by all JLevels 'of education. ^ 

' This condsination of resources provides for the following essential 
characteristics of. optimum Laboratory operation. 

Development and Research Capabilities . Maintenance of unique 

capabilities » in educaClonal developinfent and research work, including 

(f . 

1. Organization and management of a multifaceted research 
and development enterprise 



2. Product development according to a set of cleairly , defined 
. * 

stages and events , 

\ - 16 
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/ 3, Evaluation of product development according t<* a set of 

•*■ ■ : . . /-.^ ' . ■ 

standards and procedures 

4. ' Dissemination standards and procedures resulting in 
effective and efficient installation or products. 

Core Staff . Maintenance of core staff and capability for both 
programmatic. and project efforts, including educational improvement 
through development activities in respo'nse to current and projected 
local, regional and national needs. The core staff must include conceptual 
planning, dBvelopment, evaluation and dissemination capabilities generic 
to programmatic efforts » 

Institutional Relationships; t Sufficient independence to establish 
linkage relationships with local, state, regional and national agencies 
engaged in the research, developjnaent, dissemination and/or operation of 
educational enterprises* Such relationships are essential- for concerted, 
cooperative ventures through Consortia, ^as well as for synergism and 
multiplier effects within efforts for improvement of educational systems. 

Corje Programmatic Effort- . , Programmatic efforts projected over a 



- «pan of time with sufficient breadth and depth to produce significant . 
\^ outcomes ivy specified populations' under specified conditions, as well as 
produce , significant, changes in output Indices. Multiyear programmatic 
efforts require a core program staff for self-rehew.ing, updating and • 
revising of the program based upon Impact and effectiveness evaluations. 
In addition, short-range^ high burst units of work, such, as projects, 
are essential to the multiyear program. ^ 

State and Local /Public and I^rlvate Support . Project activities 
such as service conjtradts, training of trainers, installation activities, 
local. adaptations and feasibility studies to assist programmatic 
development, testing ^d evaluation, and installation. 

* . 17' 
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The Laboratory's management accotS^ting system is designed to provide 
proper safeguards over funds entrusted to^the Laboratory. ^ 

Directors of the various programs within the Laboratory are provided 
with current information on the'^^^fTttfincial status of programs under their 
administration. This informi^tion pfermits them to properly allocate the 
funds provided by contracts in accordance with the* way^ the programs were 
planned and budgeted. . ^ 

A time accounting system makes it possible for particular abilities 
of individual staff members to be utilized in a variety of programs as 
they are needed, while still maintaining fiscal responsibility and 
•^accountability to Individual grantors. ^ 



V 

)ratory wit 



In addition, reports generated furnish officers of the Laboratory with 
the fiscal information, necessary to assist in making management decisions; * 
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V. PRODUCTS AND IMPACT 



' * The following table lists products completed and tmderdevelopmenV 
in programs currently supported by th^ Laboratoiry's basic contract with 
the USOE Division of Research and Development iResources* 
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